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EDITH M. THOMAS 

1854—1925 
v was the interest taken in her early work by Helen 
Hunt Jackson that acted as a spur to the imaginative 
genius of Miss Thomas. Alternating between strength 
and delicacy, her poetry has gained and held a loyal, if 
not a large, audience. At the time of her death she was 
on the editorial staff of Harper's Magazine. Edith 
Thomas met many misfortunes, yet she held on to the end 

with a grim and beautiful courage. 


Evoe! 
“Many are the wand-bearers, few are the true bacchanals.” 


ANY are the wand-bearers; 
Their windy shouts I hear, 
Along the hillside vineyard, 
And where the wine runs clear: 
They show the vine-leaf chaplet, 
The ivy-wreathen spear. 
But the God, the true Iacchus, 
He does not hold them dear. 


Many are the wand-bearers, 
And bravely are they clad: 

Yes, they have all the tokens 
His early lovers had. 

They sing the master-passions, 
Themselves unsad, unglad; 
And the God, the true Iacchus— 
He knows they are not mad! 
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Many are the wand-bearers; 
The fawn-skin bright they wear: 
There are among them mznads 
That rave with unbound hair. 
They toss the harmless firebrand— 
It spends itself in air; 
And the God, the true Iacchus, 
He smiles—and does not care. 


Many are the wand-bearers. 
And who (ye ask) am I? 

One who was born in madness, 
“Evoe!” my first cry— 

Who dares, before your spear-points, 
To challenge and defy; 

And the God, the true Iacchus, 
So keep me till I die! 


Many are the wand-bearers. 
I bear with me no sign; 

Yet I was mad, was drunken, 
Ere yet I tasted wine; 

Nor bleeding grape can slacken 
The thirst wherewith I pine; 

And the God, the true Iacchus, 
Hears now this song of mine. 


Frost 


OW small a tooth hath mined the season’s heart! 
How cold a touch hath set the wood on fire, 
Until it blazes like a costly pyre 
Built for some Ganges emperor, old and swart, 
Soul-sped on clouds of incense! Whose the art 
That webs the streams, each morn, with silver wire, 
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Delicate as the tension of a lyre— 
Whose falchion pries the chestnut-burr apart? 


It is the Frost, a rude and Gothic sprite 

Who doth upbuild the Summer’s palaced wealth, 
And puts her dear loves all to sword or flight; 
Yet in the hushed unmindful winter’s night 

The spoiler builds again with jealous stealth, 
And sets a mimic garden, cold and bright. 


The Courage of the Lost 


HERE be those who are afraid to fear, 
The myrmidons of Hope! 
Their watchword cannot lend me cheer 
’Gainst that with which I cope} 


There is a courage of the lost, 
Who sail uncharted seas, 

Past many a firm, or flying coast, 
And I must sail with these. 


‘There is a valor of the slain, 
Who strive past mortal sight 

While their spent corses strew the plain, 
And I must fight their fight. 


Hast thou that courage of the lost, 
Past theirs that reach their goal? 

Whoever thou art, I thee accost— 
Thou Comrade of my Soul! 


Thou dost not fear to fear—ah, no! 
The depths wilt thou descend; 
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And when thy planet sinketh low 
Wilt make of Night a friend! 


Then come! We two are proof, at last, 
We dare our fears to own; 

But had our lot with Hope been cast 
What heart-break had we known! 


From “The Quiet Pilgrim” 
(ISAIAH XXXIII, 15) 


HEN on my soul in nakedness 
His swift, avertless hand did press, 
Then I stood still, nor cried aloud, 
Nor murmured low in ashes bowed; 
And, since my woe is utterless, 
To supreme quiet I am vowed; 
Afar from me be moan and tears,— 
I shall go softly all my years. 


Whenso my quick, light-sandaled feet 
Bring me where Joys and Pleasures meet, 
I mingle with their throng at will; 

They know me not an alien still, 

Since neither words nor ways unsweet 
Of storéd bitterness I spill; 

Youth shuns me not, nor gladness fears— 
For I go softly all my years.... 


Yea, softly! heart of hearts unknown. 
Silence hath speech that passeth moan, 
More piercing-keen than breathéd cries 
To such as heed, made sorrow-wise. 
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But save this voice without a tone, 
That runs before me to the skies, 
And rings above thy ringing spheres, 
Lord, I go softly all my years! 


SAMUEL MINTURN PECK 
1854— 
HIS poet writes me that he feels that he belongs to the 
group headed by Frank Dempster Sherman, Walter 
Learned and John Vance Cheney. His poems are collected 
into Cap and Bells and The Autumn Trails. 


Spectres 


OT great ambitions gone astray 
And lost forever by the way; 

Not buds of youthful hope once bright 
Grown withered in approaching night— 
Not these the phantoms of my heart 
That haunt me, and will not depart. 


Good deeds bethought but not begun, 

The kindly acts so easy done; 

Sad eyes I might have comforted; 

The sorrows of the loved—and dead— 
These are the ghosts that bring me dole, 
And cast a shadow on my soul. 
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ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 
r8$s5—r1919 

NATIVE of Wisconsin, Mrs. Wilcox first attracted 

national attention in r8$3 with her Peems of Passion, 
which, at that time, were considered a daring violation 
of the conventions. Most of her subsequent life was spent 
in or near New York, and in her writing she came to 
deal more and more with subjects pertaining to the higher 
life, the brotherhood of man, faith in a future existence, 
reincarnation and communication with the departed. 


Laugh, and the World Laughs With Tou 


AUGH, and the world laughs with you; 
Weep, and you weep alone; 
For this brave old earth must borrow its mirth, 
It has trouble enough of its own. 
Sing, and the hills will answer; 
Sigh! it is lost on the air; 
The echoes bound to a joyful sound, 
But shrink from voicing care. 


Rejoice, and men will seek you; 
Grieve, and they turn and go; 

They want full measure of all your pleasure, 
But they do not want your woe. 

Be glad, and your friends are many; 
Be sad, and you lose them all— 

There are none to decline your nectared wine, 
But alone you must drink life’s gall. 


Feast, and your halls are crowded; 
Fast, and the world goes by. 
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writer and poet. 


ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 


Succeed and give, and it helps you live, 
But no man can help you die. 

There is room in the halls of pleasure 
For a long and lordly train: 

But one by one we must all file on 
Through the narrow aisles of pain. 


The One Need 


O many laws, so many creeds, 
So many ways that wind and wind; 
While just the art of being kind 
Is all the sad world needs. 


HENRY CUYLER BUNNER 
1355—1396 


AMoUS in his time as editor of the comic periodical 
Puck, Bunner is best remembered as a short story 


delicacy of touch. 


From “Triumph” 


S a gray rose-leaf that is fading white 
L Was the cheek where I set my kiss; 
And on that side of the bed all night 
Death had watched, and I on this. 


I kissed her lips, they were half apart, 
Yet they made no answering sign; 
Death’s hand was on her failing heart, 
And his eyes said, “She is mine.” ... 
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His verse is collected in Airs from 
Arcady and Rowen—lyrics that are marked by extreme 


HENRY CUYLER BUNNER 


Faint day and the fainter life awoke, 
And the night was overpast; 

And I said, “Though never in life you spoke 
Oh, speak with a look at last!” 


For the space of a heart-beat fluttered her breath, 
As a bird’s wing spread to flee; 

She turned her weary arms to Death, 
And the light of her eyes to me. 


GEORGE EDWARD WOODBERRY 
1855— 


The Secret 


IGHTINGALES warble about it, 
All night under blossom and star; 
The wild swan is dying without it, 
And the eagle cryeth afar; 
The sun he doth mount but to find it, 
Searching the green earth o’er; 
But more doth a man’s heart mind it, 
Oh, more, more, more! 


Over the gray leagues of ocean 
The infinite yearneth alone; 
The forests with wandering emotion 
The thing they know not intone; 
Creation arose but to see it, 
A million lamps in the blue; 
But a lover he shall be it 
If one sweet maid is true. 
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Oh, Inexpressible as Sweet 


H, inexpressible as sweet 
Love takes my voice away: 
I cannot tell thee when we meet 
What most I long to say. 


But hadst thou hearing in thy heart 
To know what beats in mine, 

Then shouldst thou walk, where’er thou art, 
In melodies divine. 


So warbling birds lift higher notes 
Than to our ears belong; 

The music fills their throbbing throats 
But silence steals the song. 


At Gibraltar 
I 


NGLAND, I stand on thy imperial ground, 
Not all a stranger; as thy bugles blow, 


I feel within my blood old battles flow— 

The blood whose ancient founts in thee are found. 
Still surging dark against the Christian bound 
Wide Islam presses; well its peoples know 

Thy heights that watch them wandering below; 

I think how Lucknow heard their gathering sound. 
I turn, and meet the cruel, turbaned face. 


England, ’tis sweet to be so much thy son! 
I feel the conqueror in my blood and race; 
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Last night Trafalgar awed me, and to-day 
Gibraltar wakened: hark, thy evening gun 
Startles the desert over Africa! 


“When First I Saw Her” 


HEN first I saw her, at the stroke 
The heart of nature in me spoke; 

The very landscape smiled more sweet, 
Lit by her eyes, pressed by her feet; 
She made the stars of heaven more bright 
By sleeping under them at night; 
And fairer made the flowers of May 
By being lovelier than they. 


Oh, soft, soft, where the sunshine spread 
Dark in the grass I laid my head; 

And let the lights of earth depart 

To find her image in my heart; 

Then through my being came and went 
Tones of some heavenly instrument, 

As if where its blind motions roll 


The world should wake and be a soul. 
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LIZETTE WOODWORTH REESE 
1856— 

M's REESE, a native of Baltimore, has the distinction of 

having written Tears, one of the widely acclaimed 
sonnets of the language. That she is not a one-poem poet, 
however, is attested by the sustained excellence of her 
volumes, comprising A Branch of May, A Handful of 
Lavender, A Quiet Road, Wayside Lute, Spicewood, Wild 
Cherry (1923). In her finest poems, she is a master of 
frugal phrase. 


T ears 


HEN I consider Life and its few years— 
A wisp of fog betwixt us and the sun; 
A call to battle, and the battle done 
Ere the last echo dies within our ears; 
A rose choked in the grass; an hour of fears; 
The gusts that past a darkening shore do beat; 
The burst of music down an unlistening street— 
I wonder at the idleness of tears. 


Ye old, old dead, and ye of yesternight, 

Chieftains and bards and keepers of the sheep, 

By every cup of sorrow that you had, 

Loose me from tears, and make me see aright 
How each hath back what once he stayed to weep: 
Homer his sight, David his little lad! 
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LIZETTE WOODWORTH REESE : 


Love Came Back at Fall o? Dew 


OVE came back at fall o’ dew, 
Playing his old part; 
But I had a word or two 
That would break his heart. 


“He who comes at candlelight, 
That should come before, 
Must betake him to the night 
From a barréd door.” 


This the word that made us part 
In the fall o’ dew; 

This the word that brake his heart— 
Yet it brake mine, too. 


Keats 


N English lad, who, reading in a book, 
A ponderous, leathern thing set on his knees, 
Saw the broad violet of the A®gean sea 
Lap at his feet as it were village brook. 
Wide was the east; the gusts of morning shook; 
Immortal laughter beat along the shore; 
Pan, crouching in the reeds, piped as of yore; 
The gods came down and thundered from that book. 
He lifted his sad eyes; his London street 
Swarmed in the sun, and strove to make him heed; 
Boys spun their tops, shouting and fair of cheek: 
But still, that violet lapping at his feet— 
An English lad had he sat down to read; 
But he rose up and knew himself a Greek. 
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Immortality 


ATTLES nor songs can from oblivion save, 
But Fame upon a white deed loves to build; 
From out that cup of water Sidney gave, 
Not one drop has been spilled. 


HARRISON S. MORRIS 
1856— 

3 Bay literary veteran has held important editorial posi- 

tions and has written several volumes of prose and 
of verse. He leans upon none of the easy crutches of “the 
new poetry,” but stands firmly upon the fine old traditions 
of the Muse. He is an officer in the American Institute 
of Arts and Letters. 


June 


HEN the bubble moon is young, 
Down the sources of the breeze, 
Like a yellow lantern hung 
In the tops of blackened trees, 
There is promise she will grow 
Into beauty unforetold, 
Into all unthought-of gold. 
Heigh ho! 


When the Spring has dipped her foot, 
Like a bather, in the air, 

And the ripples warm the root, 
Till the little flowers dare, 

There is promise she will grow 

Sweeter than the Springs of old, 


Fairer than was ever told. 
Heigh ho! 
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But the moon of middle night, 
Risen, is the rounded moon; 
And the Spring of budding light 

Eddies into just a June. 
Ah, the promise—was it so? 
Nay, the gift was fairy gold, 

All the new is over-old. 
Heigh ho! 


ERNEST CROSBY 
1856— 


The Search 
O one could tell me where my Soul might be. 


I searched for God, but God eluded me: 
I sought my Brother out, and found all three. 
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SARAH PRATT McLEAN GREENE 
1856— 

ER poetry, like her prose, as exemplified in Cape Cod 

Folks (1881) and successive volumes of short stories, 
concerns itself with fundamental emotions—the joys and 
sorrows and faiths and ambitions of the rank and file of 
human beings, regardless of color or previous condition 
of servitude. 


De Massa ob de Sheepfol 


E massa ob de sheepfol’ 
Dat guards de sheepfol’ bin, 
Look out in de gloomerin’ meadows 
Wha’r de long night rain begin— 
So he call to de hirelin’ shepha’d: 
“Ts my sheep—is dey all come in? 
My sheep, is dey all come in?” 


Oh den says de hirelin’ shepha’d, 
“Dey’s some, dey’s black and thin, 

And some, dey’s po’ ol’ wedda’s— 
Dat can’t come home agin. 

Dey’s some black sheep an’ ol’ wedda’s, 
But de res’, dey’s all brung in— 
De rest’, dey’s all brung in.” 


Den de massa ob de sheepfol’ 

Dat guards de sheepfol’ bin, 
Goes down in de gloomerin’ meadows 
Wha’r de long night rain begin— 
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So he le’ down de ba’s ob de sheepfol’, 
Callin’ sof’: “Come in! Come in!” 
Callin’ sof’: “Come in! Come in!” 


Den up t’ro’ de gloomerin’ meadows, 
T’ro’ de col’ night rain an win’, 
And up t’ro’ de gloomerin’ rain-paf’ 
Whar de sleet fa’ piercin’ thin, 
De po’ los’ sheep ob de sheepfol’, 

Dey all comes gadderin’ in. 
De po’ los’ sheep ob de sheepfol’, 
Dey all comes gadderin’ in! 


ALICE BROWN 
1857— 


Cloistered 


EAL thou the window! Yea, shut out the light 
And bar my door to all the airs of spring. 
Yet in my cell, concealed from curious sight, 
Here will I sit and sing. 


Deaf, blind, and wilt Thou have me dumb, also, 
Telling in silence these sad beads of days? 


So let it be: though no sweet numbers flow, 
My breath shall be Thy praise. 


Yea, though Thou slay the life wherein men see 
The upward-mounting flame, the failing spark 

My heart of love, that heart Thou gavest me, 
Shall beat on in the dark. 
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FRANK L. STANTON 
1857— 
H? is the author of Songs of the Soil, Comes One with 
a Song, and other volumes. His lyrics are widely 
known and loved. 


cA Plantation Ditty 


E gray owl sing fum de chimbly top: 
“Who—who—is—you-oo ?” 
En I say: “Good Lawd, hit’s des po’ me, 
En I ain’t quite ready fer de Jasper Sea: 
I’m po’ en sinful, en you ‘lowed I’d be: 
Oh, wait, good Lawd, ’twell termorrer!” 


De gray owl sing from de cypress tree: 
“Who—who—is—you-oo ?” 
En I say: “Good Lawd, ef you look you'll see 
Hit ain’t nobody but des po’ me, 
En I like ter stay ’twell my time is free: 
Oh, wait, good Lawd, ’twell termorrer!” 


Wearyw for You 


EST a-wearyin’ for you, 

All the time a-feelin’ blue; 
Wishin’ for you, wondering when 
You’ll be comin’ home agen; 
Restless—don’t know what to do— 

Jest a-wearyin’ for you. 
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Keep a-mopin’ day by day; 

Dull—in everybody’s way. 

Folks they smile and pass along, 

Wonderin’ what on earth is wrong; 

*Twouldn’t help ’em if they knew— 
Jest a-wearyin’ for you. 


Room’s so lonesome, with your chair 
Empty by the fireplace there; 
Jest can’t stand the sight of it; 
Go out doors and roam a bit; 
But the woods is lonesome, too— 
Jest a-wearyin’ for you. 


Comes the wind with soft caress 
Like the rustlin’ of your dress; 
Blossoms fallin’ to the ground 
Softly like your footsteps sound; 
Violets like your eyes so blue,— 
Jest a-wearyin’ for you. 


Mornin’ comes. The birds awake 
(Use to sing so for your sake;) 
But there’s sadness in the notes 
That come thrillin’ from their throats! 
Seem to feel your absence, too— 

Jest a-wearyin’ for you.” 


Evenin’ falls. I miss you more 

When the dark gloom’s in the door; 

Seems jest like you orter be 

There to open it for me! 

Latch goes tinklin-—thrills me through; 
Sets me wearyin’ for you. 
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Jest a-wearyin’ for you! 

All the time a-feelin’ blue! 

Wishin’ for you—wonderin’ when 

You'll be comin’ home agen. 

Restless—don’t know what to do—. 
Jest a-wearyin’ for you. 


SAM WALTER FOSS 
1858—1911 


The House by the Side of the Road 


HERE are hermit souls that live withdrawn 
In the place of their self-content, 
There are souls like stars, that dwell apart, 
In a fellowless firmament; 
There are pioneer souls that blaze their paths 
Where highways never ran— 
But let me live by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man. 


Let me live in a house by the side of the road 
Where the race of men go by— 

The men who are good and the men who are bad, 
As good and as bad as I. 

I would not sit in the scorner’s seat 
Or hurl the cynic’s ban— 

Let me live in a house by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man. 


I see from my house by the side of the road, 
By the side of the highway of life, 
The men who press with the ardor of hope, 
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The men who are faint with the strife, 

But I turn not away from their smiles nor their tears, 
Both parts of an infinite plan— 

Let me live in a house by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man. 


I know there are brook-gladdened meadows ahead, 
And mountains of wearisome height; 
That the road passes on through the long afternoon 
And stretches away to the night. 
And still I rejoice when the travellers rejoice 
And weep with the strangers that moan, 
Nor live in my house by the side of the road 
Like a man who dwells alone. 


Let me live in my house by the side of the road, 
Where the race of men go by— 
They are good, they are bad, they are weak, they are 
strong, 
Wise, foolish—so am I. 
Then why should I sit in the scorner’s seat, 
Or hurl the cynic’s ban? 
Let me live in my house by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man. 


Then Agin 


IM BOWKER, he said, ef he’d had a fair show, 
And a big enough town for his talents to grow 
And the least bit assistance in hoein’ his row, 
: Jim Bowker, he said, 
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He’d filled the world full of the sound of his name, 
An’ clim the top round in the ladder of fame. 
It may have been so; 
I dunno; . 
Jest so, it might been, . 
Then ag’in 


But he had tarnal luck—everythin’ went ag’in him, 
The arrers er fortune they allus ’ud pin him; 
So he didn’t get no chance to show off what was in him. 
Jim Bowker, he said. 
Ef he’d had a fair show, you couldn’t tell where he’d 
come, 
An’ the feats he’d a-done, an’ the heights he’d a-clumb— 
It may have been so; 
I dunno; 
Jest so it might been, 
Then ag’in—— 


But we're all like Jim Bowker, thinks I, more or less— 
Charge fate for our bad luck, ourselves for success, 
An’ give fortune the blame for all our distress, 
As Jim Bowker, he said 
If it hadn’t been for luck an’ misfortune an’ sich, 
We might a-been famous, an’ might a-been rich, 
It might be jest so; 
I dunno; 
Jest so it might been, 
Then ag’in 
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HORACE L. TRAUBEL 
1858—1919 

RAUBEL was the companion of Walt Whitman during 
his last days. Whitman made him his literary 
executor. Traubel published With Walt Whitman in 
Camden—a Diary in three volumes. His own poems, 
Chants Communal, surpass Whitman in their appeal to the 
ideals of Social Democracy. Traubel held unfalteringly to 

his vision of a new industrial order. 


From “I Served in a Great Cause” 
I SERVED the great cause, the great cause served 
me: 


There were never any debts between us, the compact 
was without obligation: 

I answered its cry, it answered my cry. 

The seed in the ground hungered for light, the light 
pierced the earth with unerring love— 

We met, we ran together, appointed mates. 


I served not as one who follows nor as one who leads: 

I served not in abasement, on my knees, with my head 
in the dust: 

I served proudly, accepted, accepting, 

The cloudland phantoms never misting the prospect, 

The sunshine sirens never dazing the day with their 
splendor, 

Ever in my heart crowding ancient and unborn dreams, 

Cresting the hills and making the valleys fertile. 
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I served in a great cause: 

I served without heroism, without virtue, with no 
promises of success, with no near destination of 
treasure. 

I was on the march, I contained that which persevered 
me to ends unseen, no footsore night relaxed my 
pace. 

There was only the press of invisible hands, only gray- 
brown eyes of invitation, 

Only my franchised heart to fuel the fires to suns. 


If All the Voices of Men 


F all the voices of men called out warning you, and 
you could not join your voice with their voices, 
If all the faces of men were turned one way and you 
met them face to face, you going another— 
You still must not be persuaded to capitulation: you 
will remember that the road runs east as well 
as west. 
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1859— 
UMMIs is one of the outstanding literary figures in our 
great Southwest. He is an authority on Spanish 
America—its legends, its history, its songs. Besides being 
a distinguished archeologist, he is a writer of picturesque 
poetry and prose. 


Mastery 


ATE? I met her long ago— 
Met and measured will and strength. 
Whipped of her, I came to know 
How to whip herself, at length. 
First, I fought her, brute to brute; 
Every blow she smote me sore, 
Dazed, and mad with rage, and mute 
Duly struck I back the more. 
Striking blindly, striking hard 
And forever striking wide— 
With a broken arm for guard, 
With a broken head beside. 
So she mauled me as she would, 
So she bullied me the while; 
Till I dropped my hands and stood— 
Stood and whipped her with a smile! 
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1859— 

F& many years a member of the faculty of Wellesley 

College, Katharine Lee Bates is a leading American 
educator, as well as a clear-headed critic and a seasoned 
poet of the old traditions. She has published several 
volumes of poetry since the appearance, in 1887, of her 
College Beautiful and Other Poems. Her fine influence has 
gone out with energizing power upon thousands of young 
women. 


Sarah Threeneedles 
(Boston, 1698) 


Y the grim grace of the Puritans she had been 
brought 
Into their frigid meeting-house to list 
Her funeral sermon before the rope ran taut. 
Soft neck that he had kissed! 


Through the narrow window her dazed blue eyes could 
see 
The rope. Like a glittering icicle it hung 
From the hoar cross-beam of the horrible gallows-tree. 
His arms about her flung! 


Two captive Indians and one Guinea slave, 
Hating at heart the merciless white God, 

In the stubborn ground were hacking her shallow grave. 
Sweet April path they trod! 
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Her shivering neighbors thrilled to the fierce discourse 
Of the minister, who thundered the dire sting 

Of a sinner’s death till his vehement voice went hoarse. 
She heard love's whispering. 


And still she stood while the frozen communion bread, . 
That the preacher broke ere he poured the chilly 
wine, 
Rattling into the plates, her judges fed. 
Her food was more divine. 


HELEN GRAY CONE 
1859— 

Iss ConE, who has been an instructor of English litera- 

ture at Hunter College, New York, since 1899, is 
the author of six volumes of verse, including A Chant of 
Love for England and Other Poems, Soldiers of the Light, 
The Ride to the Lady and Other Poems. She is a true poet, 
revering the great traditions, and is an artist too genuine 
to seek attention by devices. As Edmund Clarence Stedman 
states, ‘Her verse, always womanly, is often notable for 
strength, and for a certain elevation of thought and 
feeling.” Her latest achievement, her Phi Beta Kappa 
poem (1925) Youth and Age, is a wise gay balancing of 
the claims of Yesterday versus Today, a picture of the 
ceaseless human tug between things static and things 
dynamic, a discussion of Time’s old traffic signs—Stop! 
and Go! Here is a half stanza from it: 


“Age props cathedrals though Youth had to build them: 
Age saves the sacred books Youth had to write, 

And labored in his cell to bind and gild them— 
Those scrips scrawled with a pen of fiery light.” 
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Heartbreak Road 


S I went up by Heartbreak Road 
\.~©6Before the dawn of day, 
The cold mist was all about, 
And the wet world was gray; 
It seemed that never another soul 
Had walked that weary way. 


But when I came to Heartbreak Hill, 
Silver touched the sea; 

I knew that many and many a soul 
Was climbing close to me; 

I knew I walked that weary way 
In a great company. 


The Common Street 


HE common street climbed up against the sky, 
Gray meeting gray; and wearily to and fro 
I saw the patient, common people go, 
Each with his sordid burden trudging by. 
And the rain dropped; there was not any sigh 
Or stir of a live wind; dull, dull and slow 
All motion; as a tale told long ago 
The faded world; and creeping night drew nigh. 
Then burst the sunset, flooding far and fleet, 
Leavening the whole of life with magic leaven. 
Suddenly down the long wet glistening hill 
Pure splendor poured—and lo! the common street, 
A golden highway into golden heaven, 
With the dark shapes of men ascending still. 
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1859— 


Each in His Own Tongue 


FIRE-MIST and a planet— 
A crystal and a cell— 

A jellyfish and a saurian, 

And caves where the cave-men dwell; 
Then a sense of law and beauty, 

And a face turned from the clod: 
Some call it Evolution, 

And others call it God. 


A haze on the far horizon, 
The infinite, tender sky, 
The ripe, rich tint of the cornfields, 
And the wild geese sailing high; 
And all over upland and lowland 
The charm of the goldenrod: 
Some of us call it Autumn, 


And others call it God. 


Like tides on a crescent sea-beach, 
When the moon is new and thin, 
Into our hearts high yearnings 
Come welling and surging in; 
Come from the mystic ocean, 
Whose rim no foot has trod: 
Some of us call it Longing, 
And others call it God. 
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A picket frozen on duty— 
A mother starved for her brood— 
Socrates drinking the hemlock, 
And Jesus on the rood; 
And millions who, humble and nameless, 
The straight, hard pathway plod: 
Some call it Consecration, 


And others call it God. 


BAILEY MILLARD 
1859— 

HIs Mid Western author-editor has written novels, 
* tales, essays, special articles—also a book of poems, 
Songs of the Press. I owe an obolus across the Styx to 
Millard; for, while he was literary editor of the San 
Francisco Examiner in 1899, he had the courage to launch 
The Man with the Hoe with a flying pennon of praise and 
prophecy, and set it off on its many adventures on many 
waters. 


The Crotalus 


COIL of browns, a whirr! 
A dart of flame! 
A child’s shrill cry, amid the grass a stir; 
She shrieks my name! 


In agony she calls 
And calls. O God! 

Why hast thou made this slimy thing that crawls 
Thy chastening rod? 
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The Apache in Ambush 


EE him, prone on his belly behind the mesquite, 
In his ears a low music, a song that is sweet; 
Is slaying so sweet? 


He is waiting and waiting; ah well can he wait! 
For he feeds upon fancy, he feeds upon hate; 
How well he can hate! 


Yonder dust marks the victim, so soon to be dust; 
And behind the mesquite there grows rankly the lust, 
The blood-lust, the brute-lust! 


The crisp cactus-clump and the green yucca stand 
In the range of the marked one; ah, well, that sure hand 
Never fails—cunning hand! 


*Tis not long now to wait, not much longer to wait; 


And he feeds upon fancy, he feeds upon hate; 
How well he can hate! 
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FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN 


1860—1916 


eA Hollyhock 
ERAGLIO of the Sultan Bee! 


I listen at the waxen door, 
And hear the zithern’s melody 
And sound of dancing on the floor. 


Bacchus 


ISTEN to the tawny thief, 
Hid beneath the waxen leaf, 
Growling at his fairy host, 
Bidding her with angry boast 
Fill his cup with wine distilled 
From the dew the dawn has spilled: 
Stored away in golden casks 
Is the precious draught he asks. 


Who—who makes this mimic din 
In this mimic meadow inn, 
Sings in such a drowsy note, 
Wears a golden-belted coat; 
Loiters in the dainty room 

Of this tavern of perfume; 
Dares to linger at the cup 

Till the yellow sun is up? 
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Bacchus ’tis, come back again 
To the busy haunts of men; 
Garlanded and gaily dressed, 
Bands of gold about his breast; 
Straying from his paradise, 
Having pinions, angel-wise— 
’Tis the honey-bee, who goes 
Reveling within a rose! 


HAMLIN GARLAND 
1860— 

13 is as a writer of fiction and biography, rather than of 

poetry, that Hamlin Garland is most widely known. 
His one book of verse, Prairie Songs (1894) anticipated 
the free verse movement with which Edgar Lee Masters, 
Carl Sandburg and other contemporary poets have been 
identified. These songs are vital things—not written in 
the office swivel-chair nor in the parlor rocker. They 
have the pace and pulse of the great out-of-doors. 

Garland has been a persistent advocate of national 
character in American literature and music. He is one 
of the founders and leaders of the American Institute of 
Arts and Letters; and a member of the Academy. 


Sport 


OMEWHERE, in deeps 
Of tangled ripening wheat, 

A little prairie-chicken cries— 
Lost from its fellows, it pleads and weeps. 
Meanwhile, stained and mangled, 

With dust-filled eyes, 
The unreplying mother lies 
Limp and bloody at the sportsman’s feet. . 
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On the Mississippi 
HROUGH wild and tangled forests 


The broad, unhasting river flows— 
Spotted with rain-drops, gray with night; 

Upon its curving breast there goes 
A lonely steamboat’s larboard light, 

A blood-red star against the shadowy oaks; 
Noiseless as a ghost, through greenish gleam 
Of fire-flies, before the boat’s wild scream— 

A heron flaps away 

Like silence taking flight. 


Prarie Fires 
CURVING, leaping line of light, 


A crackling roar from lurid lungs, 
A wild flush on the skies of night— 
A force that gnaws with hot red tongues, 
That leaves a blackened smoking sod— 
A fiery furnace where the cattle trod. 


To a Captive Crane 
O, brother! Art thou prisoned too? 
Is thy heart hot with restless pain? 
I heard the call thy bugle blew 
Here by the bleak and chilling main 
(Whilst round me shaven parks are spread 
And cindered drives wind on and on) ; 
And at thy cry, thy lifted head, 
My gladdened heart was westward drawn. 


O splendid bird! your trumpet brings 
To my lone heart the prairie springs. 
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The Mountains Are a Lonely Folk 


HE mountains they are silent folk 
They stand afar—alone, 
And the clouds that kiss their brows at night 
Hear neither sigh nor groan. 
Each bears him in his ordered place 
As soldiers do, and bold and high 
They fold their forests round their feet, 
And bolster up the sky. 


Do You Fear the Wind? 


O you fear the force of the wind, 
The slash of the rain? 
Go face them and fight them, 
Be savage again. 
Go hungry and cold like the wolf, 
Go wade like the crane: 
The palms of your hands will thicken, 
The skin of your cheek will tan, 
You'll grow ragged and weary and swarthy, 
But you'll walk like a man! 


The €agle Trail 


ROM rock-built nest, 
The mother eagle, with a threatning tongue, 


Utters a warning scream. Her shrill voice rings 
Wild as the snow-topped crags she sits among; 
While hovering with her quivering wings 

Her hungry brood, with eyes ablaze 

She watches every shadow. The water calls 
Far, far below. The sun’s red rays 
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Ascend the icy, iron walls, 

And leap beyond the mountains in the west. 
And over the trail and the eagle’s nest 
The clear night falls. 


O the Fierce Delight 


THE fierce delight, the passion 
That comes from the wild, 
Where the rains and the snows go over, 

And man is a child. 


Go, set your face to the open, 
And lay your breast to the blast, 

When the pines are rocking and groaning, 
And the rent clouds tumble past. 


Go swim the streams of the mountains, 
Where the gray-white waters are mad, 
Go set your foot on the summit, 
And shout and be glad! 
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1860— 


On Coming to an End 


OW for all time I am absolved of haste; 
My days of quietude shall never cease; 
For that long task that was my spirit’s waste 
Is finished, and its absence shall be peace. 


I shall no more bewail my foiled endeavor, 
Nor mourn the work undone, the time misspent. 
Morn’s trumpet call nor twilight flute forever 
Shall lure my feet the restless road they went. 


Gone are consuming hope, the smoldering fires 
That love and sorrow fed within my breast: 
I have no sting of failures or desires: 
I fear no evil, and my way is rest. 
As thus I boasted came a low voice that said: 
“Though these be true, why boast of being dead?” 
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Abraham Lincoln 


Written for the Centennial Celebration, February 12, 1900, 
by Invitation of the Philadelphia Brigade Asso- 
ciation—Penn. 


H™ are a few stanzas from a poetic tribute to Lincoln 
—especially remarkable as coming from the daughter 
of a distinguished general of the Confederate Army. Mrs. 
Boyle’s Devil Tales, published some years ago, are among 
the finest Negro stories that have come out of the New 
South. 


O trumpet blared the word that he was born, 
Nor lightning flashed its symbols on the day; 
And only Poverty and Fate pressed on, 
To serve as handmaids where he lowly lay. 


No royal trappings fell to his rude part, 
A simple hut and labor were its goal; 

But Fate, stern-eyed, had held him to her heart, 
And left a greatness on his rugged soul. 


And up from earth and toil, he slowly won, 
Pressed by a bitterness he proudly spurned, 

Till by grim courage, born from sun to sun, 
He turned defeat, as victory is turned. 


Sired deep in destiny, he backward threw 
The old heredities that men have known; 
And round his gaunt and homely form he drew 
The fierce white light that greatness makes its own. 
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Nor flame nor sword nor silver tongues availed 
To turn his passion from its steady flow: 
The compact of the Fathers had not failed: 
He would not let an angered people go. 


CLINTON SCOLLARD 


1860— 

ye the appearance of 1884 of his Pictures in Song, 

Clinton Scollard has published some forty books of 
verse, including Poems—Selected (1914). As observed in 
Current Opinion, “Scollard has produced a vast amount 
of verse, yet he is, and always has been, a scrupulous 
artist... . He has sympathy, and the power of combining 
words to make things rich in music and color.” 


Cricket 


RICKET, chirring in the autumn twlight, 
Little kinsman, 
I, like you, the unknown path must follow 
Into darkness— 
One day into darkness. 
Would I might, with your ecstatic buoyance, 
Fare forth singing! 


As I Came Down from Lebanon 


S I came down from Lebanon, 

Came winding, wandering slowly down 
Through mountain passes bleak and brown, 
The cloudless day was well-nigh done. 

The city, like an opal set 

In emerald, showed each minaret 
Afire with radiant beams of sun, 
And glistened, orange, fig, and lime, 
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Where song-birds made melodious chime, 
As I came down from Lebanon. 


As I came down from Lebanon, 

Like lava in the dying glow, 

Through olive orchards far below 

I saw the murmuring river run; 

And ’neath the wall upon the sand 
Swart sheiks from distant Samarcand, 
With precious spices they had won, 
Lay long and languidly in wait 

Till they might pass the guarded gate, 
As I came down from Lebanon. 


As I came down from Lebanon, 

I saw strange men from lands afar, 
In mosque and square and gay bazaar, 
The Magi that the Moslem shun, 
And Grave Effendi from Stamboul, 
Who sherbet sipped in corners cool; 
And, from the balconies o’errun 

With roses, gleamed the eyes of those 
Who dwell in still seraglios, 

As I came down from Lebanon. 


As I came down from Lebanon, 
The flaming flower of daytime died, 
And Night, arrayed as is a bride 
Of some great king, in garments spun 
Of purple and the finest gold, 
Outbloomed in glories manifold, 
Until the moon, above the dun 
And darkening desert, void of shade, 
Shone like a keen Damascus blade, 
As I came down from Lebanon. 
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Petition 


FOR long days a stranger 
I, To all high thoughts austere, 
Lord, smite my soul with Danger. 
Touch Thou my heart with Fear! 


Out of dull sloth upraise me; 
Be my worth fully weighed; 
Adjudge me and appraise me 
With some keen tempered blade. 


Lest in an hour of trial 
I fail, I faint, I flee, 

In blank shame faced denial 
Of both mankind and Thee. 


Memnon 


HY dost ou hail with songful lips no more 
The glorious sunrise?—Why is Memnon mute 
Whose voice was tuned as was the silvery flute 
When Thebes sat queenly by the Nile’s low shore? 
The chained slaves sweat no longer at the oar; 
No longer shrines are raised to man and brute, 
Yet dawn by dawn the sun thou didst salute 
Gives thee the greeting that it gave of yore. 


What nameless spell is on thee? Dost thou wait 
(Hoping and yearning through the years forlorn) 
The old-time splendor and the regal state, 
The glory and the power of empire shorn? 
Oh, break the silence deep, defying fate, 
And cry again melodious to the morn! 
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1860— 

His brilliant author and lecturer is descended from the 

Beechers. With keen logic, stinging sarcasm and 
loaded epigram, she advocates radical social and economic 
reforms. Her one volume of verse, In This Our World, 
is a strong metrical expression of her advanced social 
philosophy. She stands for the higher socialism advocated 
xy Bernard Shaw and William Dean Howells. 


Child Labor 


O fledgling feeds the fatherbird, 
Ne chicken feeds the hen, 
No kitten mouses for the cat— 
This glory is for men. 


We are the wisest, strongest race: 
Long may our praise be sung— 
The only animal alive 
That lives upon its young! 
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Similar Cases 


HERE was once a little animal, 
No bigger than a fox, 
And on five toes he scampered 
Over Tertiary rocks. 
They called him Eohippus, 
And they called him very small, 
And they thought him of no value— 
When they thought of him at all; 
For the lumpish old Dinoceras 
And Coryphodon so slow 
Were the heavy aristocracy 
In days of long ago. 


Said the little Eohippus, 
“T am going to be a horse! 
And on my middle finger-nails 
To run my earthly course! 
I’m going to have a flowing tail! 
I’m going to have a mane! 
I’m going to stand fourteen hands high 
On the psycozoic plain!” 


The Coryphodon was horrified, 
The Dinoceras was shocked; 

And they chased young Eohippus, 
But he skipped away and mocked. 
Then they laughed enormous laughter, 
And they groaned enormous groans, 

And they bade young Eohippus 
Go view his father’s bones. 

Said they, “You always were as small 
And mean, as now we see, 
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And that’s conclusive evidence 
That you're always going to be. 
What! Be a great, tall, handsome beast, 
With hoofs to gallop on? 
Why! You'd have to change your nature!” 
Said the Loxolophodon. 
They considered him disposed of, 
And retired with gait serene; 
That was the way they argued 
In “the early Eocene.” 


There was once an Anthropoidal Ape, 
Far smarter than the rest, 

And everything that they could do 
He always did the best; 

So they naturally disliked him, 
And they gave him shoulders cool, 

And when they had to mention him 
They said he was a fool. 


Cried. this pretentious Ape one day, 
“Tm going to be a Man! 

And stand upright, and hunt, and fight, 
And conquer all I can! 

I’m going to cut down forest trees, 
To make my houses higher! 

I’m going to kill the Mastodon! 
I’m going to make a fire!” 


Loud screamed the Anthropoidal Ape 
With laughter wild and gay; 

They tried to catch that boastful one, 
But he always got away. 

So they yelled at him in chorus, 
Which he minded not a whit; 
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And they pelted him with cocoanuts, 
Which didn’t seem to hit. 

And then they gave him reasons 
Which they thought of much avail, 

To prove how his preposterous 
Attempt was sure to fail. 

Said the sages, “In the first place, 
The thing cannot be done! 

And, second, if it could be, 
It would not be any fun! 

And, third, and most conclusive, 
And admitting no reply, 

You would have to change your nature! 
We should like to see you try!” 

They chuckled then triumphantly, 
These lean and hairy shapes, 

For these things passed as arguments 
With the Anthropoidal Apes. 


There was once a Neolithic Man, 
An enterprising wight, 

Who made his chopping implements 
Unusually bright. 

Unusually clever he, 
Unusually brave, 

And he drew delightful Mammoths 
On the borders of his cave. 

To his Neolithic neighbors, 
Who were startled and surprised, 

Said he, “My friends, in course of time, 
We shall be civilized! 

We are going to live in cities! 
We are going to fight in wars! 

We are going to eat three times a day 
Without the natural cause! 
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We are going to turn life upside down 
About a thing called gold! 

We are going to want the earth, and take 
As much as we can hold! 

We are going to wear great piles of stuff 
Outside our proper skins! 

We are going to have Diseases! 
And Accomplishments!! And Sins!!!” 


Then they all rose up in fury 
Against their boastful friend, 
For prehistoric patience 
Cometh quickly to an end. 
Said one, “This is chimerical! 
Utopian! Absurd!” 
Said another, “What a stupid life! 
Too dull, upon my word!” 
Cried all, “Before such things can come, 
You idiotic child, 

You must alter Human Nature!” 
And-they all sat back and smiled. 
Thought they, “An answer to that last 
It will be hard to find!” 

It was a clinching argument 


To the Neolithic Mind! 
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1861—1920 


The Wild Ride 


HEAR in my heart, I hear in its ominous pulses, 
All day, on the road, the hoofs of invisible horses, 
All night, from their stalls, the importunate pawing and 
neighing. 


Let cowards and laggards fall back! But alert to the 
saddle 

Weatherworn and abreast, go men of our galloping 
legion, 

With a stirrup-cup each to the lily of women that loves 
him. 


The trail is through dolor and dread, over crags and 
morasses ; 

There are shapes by the way, there are things that 
appal or entice us: 

What odds? We are Knights of the Grail, we are 
vowed to the riding. 


‘Thought’s self is a vanishing wing, and joy is a cobweb, 

And friendship a flower in the dust, and glory a sun- 
beam: 

Not here is our prize, nor, alas! after these our 
pursuing. 


A dipping of plumes, a tear, a shake of the bridle, 
A passing salute to this world and her pitiful beauty; 
We hurry with never a word in the track of our fathers. 
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I hear in my heart, I hear in its ominous pulses, 

All day, on the road, the hoofs of invisible horses, 

All night, from their stalls, the importunate pawing and 
neighing. 


We spur to a land of no name, outracing the storm- 
wind; 

We leap to the infinite dark like sparks from the anvil. 

Thou leadest, O God! All’s well with Thy troopers 
that follow. 


The Kings 


MAN said unto his angel: 

“My spirits are fallen thro’, 
And I cannot carry this battle; 
O brother! what shall I do? 


“The terrible Kings are on me, 
With spears that are deadly bright: 
Against me so from the cradle 

Do fate and my fathers fight.” 


Then said to the man his angel: 
“Thou wavering, foolish soul, 
Back to the ranks! What matter 
To win or to lose the whole, 


“As judged by the little judges 
Who hearken not well, nor see? 
Not thus, by the outer issue, 
The Wise shall interpret thee. 
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“Thy will is the very, the only, 
The solemn event of things; 

The weakest of hearts defying 
Is stronger than all these Kings. 


“Tho’ out of the past they gather, 
Mind’s Doubt and Bodily Pain, 
And pallid Thirst of the Spirit 
That is kin to the other twain, 


“And Grief, in a cloud of banners, 
And ringleted Vain Desires, 
And Vice, with the spoils upon him 
Of thee and thy beaten sires, 


“While Kings of eternal evil 
Yet darken the hills about, 
Thy part is with broken sabre 
To rise on the last redoubt, 


“To fear not sensible failure, 
Not covet the game at all, 
But fighting, fighting, fighting, 
Die, driven against the wall!” 
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: 1361— 


Sagamore 


memory of my brother, Theodore Roosevelt—written 
the day he died.) 


T Sagamore the Chief lies low— 
Above the hill in circled row 
The whirring airplanes dip and fly, 
A guard of honor from the sky ;— 
Eagles to guard the Eagle. Woe 
Is on the world. The people go 
With listless footstep, blind and slow ;— 
For one is dead—who shall not die— 
At Sagamore. 


Oh! Land he loved, at last you know 

The son who served you well below, 

The prophet voice, the visioned eye. 

Hold him in ardent memory, 

For one is gone—who shall not go— 
From Sagamore! 
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1861— 
oR years, Dr. Burton has lectured on drama, poetry and 
fiction from university and other platforms. He is 
one of the earnest and illuminating expounders of the 
higher moods and meanings of literature. 


In the Place de la Bastille 


N a clear day in Paris, walking where 

A century ago red riot leapt 
Torrent-like down the streets, I was aware 
How, far on the horizon rim, there crept 
Pale, ominous clouds; and listening I heard 
Dim, unmistakable, a muttered word: 


The thunder’s prelude and the tempest’s threat. 
The hour was bright with sun and jest and song 
In the blithe Capital, and yet, and yet, 

The place was Paris and men’s woes are long; 
Sudden, for me, beneath that tranquil sky, 

The magic tumbrils, hark! go rumbling by! 


Mortis Dignitas 


ERE lies a common man. His horny hands, 
Crossed meekly as a maid’s upon his breast, 
Show marks of toil, and by his general dress 
You judge him to have been an artisan. 
Doubtless, could all his life be written out, 
The story would not thrill nor start a tear; 
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He worked, laughed, loved, and suffered in his time, 
And now rests peacefully, with upturned face 
Whose look belies all struggle in the past. 

A homely tale; yet, trust me, I have seen 
The greatest of the earth go stately by 
While shouting multitudes beset the way, 
With less of awe. The gap between a king 
And me, a nameless gazer in the crowd, 
Seemed not so wide as that which stretches now 
Betwixt us two, this dead one and myself. 
Untitled, dumb and deedless, yet he is 
Transfigured by a touch from out the skies 
Until he wears, with all-unconscious grace, 
The strange and sudden Dignity of Death. 
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1861— 

Aes born in Canada, Bliss Carman has spent most 

of the creative years of his life in the United States, 
mainly in Boston and New York. His first volume of verse, 
Low Tide on Grand Pré (1893), commanded general and 
favorable attention. It was followed by Songs from Vaga- 
bondia (in collaboration with Richard Hovey); Behind 
the Arras, and other distinguished volumes. His collected 
poems were published in 1905. He has been unofficially 
acclaimed poet laureate of Canada. Bliss Carman is one 
of the outstanding poets of the century. In The Eaves- 
dropper, in Behind the Arras, and in other poems with 
mystical overtones, he rises to the wonder-freighted mood 
of the immortal Coleridge. 


Daisies 


; VER the shoulders and slopes of the dune 

I saw the white daisies go down to the sea, 
A host in the sunshine, an army in June, 
The people God sends us to set our hearts free. 


The bobolinks rallied them up from the dell, 

The orioles whistled them out of the wood; 

And all of their singing was, “Earth, it is well!” 

And all of their dancing was, “Life, thou art good!” 
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Song 


OVE, by that loosened hair 
Well now I know 
Where the lost Lilith went 
So long ago. 


Love, by those starry eyes 
I understand 

How the sea-maidens lure 
Mortals from land. 


Love, by that welling laugh 
Joy claims his own 
Sea-born and wind-wayward 


Child of the sun. 


From “The Juggler? 


OOK how he throws them up and up, 
The beautiful golden balls! 
They hang aloft in the purple air, 
And there never is one that falls. 


He sends them hot from his steady hand, 
He teaches them all their curves; 

And whether the reach be little or long, 
There never is one that swerves. 


Some, like the tiny red one there, 


He never lets go far; 
‘And some he has sent to the roof of the tent 


To swim without a jar. 
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So white and still they seem to hang, 
You wonder if he forgot 

To reckon the time of their return 
And measure their golden lot. 


Can it be that, hurried or tired out, 
The hand of the juggler shook? 

O never you fear, his eye is clear, 
He knows them all like a book. 


And they will home to his hand at last, 
For he pulls them by a cord 

Finer than silk and strong as fate, 
That is just the bid of his word. 


Was ever there such a sight in the world? 
Like a wonderful winding skein,— 

The way he tangles them up together 
And ravels them out again! 


He has so many moving now, 
You can hardly believe your eyes; 
And yet they say he can handle twice 
The number when he tries. 


You take your choice and give me mine, 
I know the one for me, 

It’s that great bluish one low down 
Like a ship’s light out at sea. 


It has not moved for a minute or more. 
The marvel that it can keep 

As if it had been set there to spin 
For a thousand years asleep! .. . 
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Likely enough, when the show is done 
And the balls are back in his hand, 

He'll tell us why he is smiling so, 
And we shall understand. 


From “Spring Song” 


AKE me over, Mother April, 
When the sap begins to stir! ... 

When thy flowery hand delivers 
All the mountain-prisoned rivers, 
And thy great heart beats and quivers 
To revive the days that were, 
Make me over, Mother April, 
When the sap begins to stir! ... 


Set me in the urge and tide-drift 

Of the streaming hosts a-wing! 
Breast of scarlet, throat of yellow, 
Raucous challenge, wooings mellow— 
Every migrant is my fellow, 

Making northward with the spring. 
Set me in the urge and tide-drift 
Of the streaming hosts a-wing! ... 


Let me hear the far, low summons, 
When the silver winds return; 

Rills that run and streams that stammer, 
Goldenwing with his loud hammer, 

Icy brooks that brawl and clamor, 
Where the Indian willows burn; 

Let me hearken to the calling, 

When the silver winds return... . 
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Only make me over, April, 

When the sap begins to stir! 

Make me man or make me woman, 
Make me oaf or ape or human, 
Cup of flower or cone of fir: 

Make me anything but neuter 
When the sap begins to stir! 


From “Behind the Arras? 


LIKE the old house tolerably well, 
Where I must dwell 
Like a familiar gnome; 
And yet I never shall feel quite at home? 
I love to roam. 


Day after day I loiter and explore 

From door to door; 

So many treasures lure 

The curious mind. What histories obscure 
They must immure! ... 


There at the window many a time of year, 
Strange faces peer, 

Solemn though not unkind, 

Their wits in search of something left behind 
Time out of mind; 


As if they once had lived here, and stole back 
To the window crack 


For a peep which seems to say, 
“Good fortune, brother, in your house of clay!” 
And then, “Good day!” 
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I hear their footsteps on the gravel walk, 
‘Their scraps of talk, 

And hurrying after, reach 

Only the crazy sea-drone of the beach 
In endless speech. 


And often when the autumn moons are still, 
By swale and hill 

I see their gypsy signs, 

‘Trespassing somewhere on my border lines; 
With what designs? ... 


Strangest of all, they never rest. Day long 
They shift and throng, 

Moved by invisible will, 

Like a great breath which puffs across my sill, 
And then is still... . 


It is the world-ghost, the time-spirit, come 
None knows where from, 

The viewless draughty tide 

And wash of being. I hear it yaw and glide, 
And then subside, 


Along these ghostly corridors and halls 

Like faint footfalls; 

The hangings stir in the air; 

And when I start and challenge, “Who goes there?” 
It answers, “Where?” . 


Like some invisible henchman old and gray, 
Day after day 

I hear it come and go, 

With stealthy swift unmeaning to and fro, 
Muttering low, 
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Ceaseless and daft and terrible and blind, 
Like a lost mind. 

I often chill with fear 

When I bethink me, What if it should peer 
At my shoulder here! 


Perchance he drives the merry-go-round whose track 
Is the zodiac; 

His name is No-man’s-friend; 

And his gabbling parrot-talk has neither trend, 
Beginning, nor end.... 


So, fellows, we shall reach nae gusty gate, 
Early or late, 

And part without remorse, 

A cadence dying down unto its source 

In music’s course; 


You to the perfect rhythms of flowers and birds, 
Colors and words, 

The heart-beats of the earth, 

To be remoulded always of one worth 

From birth to birth; 


I to the broken rhythm of thought and man, 
The sweep and span 

Of memory and hope 

About the orbit where they still must grope 
For wider scope, 


To be through thousand springs restored, renewed, 
With love imbrued, 

With increments of will 

Made strong, perceiving unattainment still 

From each new skill. 
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Always the flawless beauty, always the chord 
Of the Overword, 

Dominant, pleading, sure, 

No truth too small to save and make endure, 
No good too poor! ... 


The €avesdropper 


N a still room at hush of dawn, 
My Love and I lay side by side 
And heard the roaming forest wind 
Stir in the paling autumn-tide. 


I watched her earth-brown eyes grow glad 
Because the round day was so fair; 
While memories of reluctant night 
Lurked in the blue dusk of her hair. 


Outside, a yellow maple-tree, 
Shifting upon the silvery blue 

With small innumerable sound, 
Rustled to let the sunlight through. 


The livelong day the elvish leaves 
Danced with their shadows on the floor; 
And the lost children of the wind 
Went straying homeward by our door. 


And all the swarthy afternoon 
We watched the great deliberate sun 
Walk through the crimsoned hazy world, 
Counting his hilltops one by one. 
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‘Then as the purple twilight came 

And touched the vines along our eaves, 
Another Shadow stood without 

And gloomed the dancing of the leaves. 


The silence fell on my Love’s lips; 
Her great brown eyes were veiled and sad 
With pondering some maze of dream, 
Though all the splendid year was glad. 


Restless and vague as a gray wind 

Her heart had grown, she knew not why. 
But hurrying to the open door, 

Against the verge of western sky 


I saw retreating on the hills, 
Looming and sinister and black, 
The stealthy figure swift and huge 
Of One who strode and looked not back. 
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HIS poet is the dear and honored Poet Laureate of Cali- 

fornia, having achieved this distinction by the unani- 
mous votes of the people. She was one of the chief literary 
forces in the years following the Gold Discovery, when 
Bret Harte, Joaquin Miller and Charles Warren Stoddard 
were molding the literary fortunes of the Far West. She 
and they were the strong props of The Golden Era and 
The Overland Monthly. Wer chief volume is Songs from 
the Golden Gate. I am quoting here poems that have 
never before appeared in any anthology. With the 
Caravan impressively symbolizes the passing of man from 
this life on to the Next Chamber of the Mystery. 


A Memory 


HROUGH rifts of cloud the moon’s soft silver 
slips: 
A little rain has fallen with the night, 
Which from the emerald under-sky still drips 
When the magnolias open broad and white. 


So near my windows I might reach my hand 
And touch these milky stars that, to and fro, 
Wave odorous. ... Yet ’twas in another land— 
How long ago, my Love, how long ago! 
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With the Caravan 


I 


LOSER the curtain. Still the sun is flame, 
And the sands metal, molten! 
Ah, to lie 
By the cool waters, breathing 
The air that lifts the palm-fronds, 
Hear my garden nightingale 
Sing to his roses,— 
Clasp my Rose of Roses! 


Hasten your speed, O weary Camel-driver! 
There is a catch in the bells, a lull, a drift to silence; 
Night will be here, 
Heavy the way, 
Far lies the City— 
Far! 
And the Gates close, Hassan. 


II 


Strange was my dream mirage, of many scenes, 
And in them I. 
I would not greatly care 
Again to dream, Hassan, 
Or to my Shadow-land 
Take me my Shadows: 
Though by the Prophet, man, fair foe I was, 
My fights with equal odds! 


O my Saharan dawns, 
Catching the fires at the horizon’s edge 
And flaming to the zenith! 
My Saharan nights, 
Great moons that blurred the stars,— 
Silver above, 
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Silver beneath, 
A Sea of silver whose vast waves 
Broke into silver foam,— 
And stillness—stillness—stillness, that was prayer! 


Ill 


My Mare, Hassan! 
Nay, bring her,—I would see, 
Would feel her nostrils nuzzle to my hand. 
O my Delight! my Wonderful! 


Bird of the Desert! Wings of the Winds of Flight! ... 


Mind you the great simoon? 
She sheltered me—though, by the Crescent, we 
Had like to be one mound. 


How does the Arab love? 
First, aye, the Prophet, spiritually! 
His son: he transmits his name; 
His bride: be sure, the last; 
His Steed—I do think, Hassan, 
That ranks him next the Prophet! 
Dah-ma, she is your care— 
Let her lack nothing, least of all—love.... 
And yeeseeElassans ce 
Not miss me overmuch. 


IV 


Why still the Camel bells, my Camel-driver? 
Not stilled? the City near? ... 
Fling wide the curtains! 
Lift me, that I see 
The sunset blazing upon tower and dome, 
Hear the muezzin from his miniaret— 
“A-]-]-a-h—i-I—A-I-l-a-h” ... 
Are the Gates wide, Hassan? 
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1862— 


Toil Away 


OIL away and set the stone 

That shall stand when you are gone. 
Ask not that another see 
The meaning of your masonry. 


Grind the gem and dig the well, 

For what? for whom?—I cannot tell. 
The stone may mark a boundary line, 
The well may flow, the gem may shine. 


Be it wage enough for you 

To shape them well and set them true. 
Of the future who can tell? 
Work, my friend, and so farewell. 
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1863— 

Nie Dawson, long the treasurer of the Poetry Society 

of America, is a widely read scholar in several 
literatures. He is a translator of Ibsen and the author of 
two monographs, The Ethics of Confucius and The Ethics 
of Plato. Years ago he published Songs of the New 
Time, an earnest volume carrying the glow of the radical 
social hopes of John Ruskin and William Morris. 


Noblemen 


FEAR the poor. 

When I look in their faces, pinched and wan, 
I shrink; my self-sufficiency is gone. 
The consciousness sweeps through me, then: 
These are the noble men. 


I fear the poor. 

When I dole out to them as charity, 
Some part of what belongs not unto me, 
I marvel—cannot understand: 

Why do they not demand? 


I fear the poor. 

I knew three brothers: two that one might rise, 
Were willing drudges; them dared he despise. 
They bore it and forebore to show: 

The highest are below. 
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cA Sonnet 


AKE all of me—I am thine own, heart, soul, 
Brain, body—all; all that I am or dream 
Is thine forever; yea, though space should teem 
With thy conditions, I'd fulfil the whole— 
Were to fulfil them to be loved of thee. 
Oh, love me!—were to love me but a way 
To kill me—love me; so to die would be 
To live forever. Let me hear thee say 
Once only, “Dear, I love thee’—then all life 
Would be one sweet remembrance, thou its king: 
Nay, thou art that already, and the strife 
Of twenty worlds could not uncrown thee. Bring, 
O Time! my monarch to possess his throne 
Which is my heart and for himself alone. 
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1863— 

ANTAYANA, though Spanish born, may be regarded as 

an American poet. Graduating from Harvard, he 
long occupied the chair of philosophy there. He is now 
making his home in Paris. He published The Hermit of 
Carmel and Other Poems in 1901. The mystical idealism 
of his poetry reveals to us the dreamy aloofness of his 
spirit. He shines with a peculiar luster as a sonneteer of 
love and of philosophy. Jessie Rittenhouse, in The 
Younger American Poets, says of him: “His school is that 
of beauty; his time, that of the gods; his faith, the sanctity 
of loveliness; and his creed, the restoration of the beau- 
tiful”’ Santayana is a visionary as he tries to recapture 
for us the plan and the goal of life. But so sure is he of 
the infinite purpose that he can say: 


“TJ know but this of all that I would know: 
Truth is a dream unless my dream is true.” 


What Riches Have You? 


HAT riches have you that you deem me poor 
Oz what large comfort that you call me sad? 
Tell me what makes you so exceeding glad: 
Is your earth happy or your heaven sure? 
I hope for heaven, since the stars endure 
And bring such tidings as our fathers had. 
I know no deeper doubt to make me mad, 
I need no brighter love to keep me pure. 
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To me the faiths of old are daily bread: 


I bless their hope, I bless their will to save, 
And my deep heart still meaneth what they said. 
It makes me happy that the soul is brave, 

And, being so much kinsman to the dead, 

I walk contented to the peopled grave. 


As in the Midst of Batile 


S in the midst of battle there is room 
For thoughts of love, and in foul sin for 
mirth; 

As gossips whisper of a trinket’s worth 
Spied by the death-bed’s flickering candle gloom; 
As in the crevices of Czsar’s tomb 

The sweet herbs flourish on a little earth: 

So in this great disaster of our birth 
We can be happy, and forget our doom, 


For morning, with a ray of tenderest joy 
Gilding the iron heaven, hides the truth; 
And evening gently woos us to employ 
Our grief in idle catches. Such is youth; 
Till from that summer’s trance we wake, to find 
Despair before us, vanity behind. 
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1863— 
| being an original poet of distinction, with several 
volumes to her credit, Miss Hall has made a notable 
translation of the poems of Paul Verlaine, and of the 
Rostand plays, Cyrano de Bergerac and Chantecler. 


The Rival 


HIS is the hardest of my fate: 
She’s better whom he doth prefer 
Than I am that he worshipped late, 
As well as so much prettier, 
And much more fortunate! 


He'll not repent: oh, you will see, 
She'll never give him cause to grieve! 
I dream that he comes back to me, 
Leaving her—but he’ll never leave! 
Hopelessly sweet is she. 


So that if in my place she stood, 
She’d spare to curse him, she’d forgive! 
I loathe her but I know she would— 
And so will I, God, as I live: 
Not she alone is good! 
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?—1908 
HE author of this curious poem was a New York jour- 
nalist, who had formerly been a telegraph operator. 
Strange to say, this is the only poem of distinction that 
he is known (to me) to have written. 


Evolution 


HEN you were a tadpole and I was a fish 
In the Palaeozoic time, 

And side by side, on the ebbing tide, 

We sprawled through the ooze and slime, 

Or skittered with many a caudal flip 

Through the depths of the Cambrian fen, 

My heart was rife with the joy of life, 

For I loved you even then. 


Mindless we lived and mindless we loved, 

And mindless at last we died; 

And deep in a rift of the Caradoc drift, 

We slumbered side by side. 

The world turned on in the lathe of Time, 

The hot lands heaved amain, 

Till we caught our breath from the womb of death, 
And crept into light again. 


We were Amphibians, scaled and tailed, 
And drab as a dead man’s hand: 

We coiled at ease ’neath the dripping trees, 
Or trailed through the mud and sand, 
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Croaking and blind, with our three-clawed feet, 
Writing a language dumb, 

With never a spark in the empty dark 

To hint at a life to come. 


Yet happy we lived and happy we loved, 
And happy we died once more: 

Our forms were rolled in the clinging mold 
Of a Neocomian shore. 

The zons came and the zons fled, 

And the sleep that wrapped us fast 

Was riven away in a newer day, 


And the night of death was past. 


Then light and swift through the jungle trees 
We swung in our airy flights; 

Or breathed in the balms of the fronded palms, 
In the hush of the moonless nights. 

And oh! what beautiful years were those, 
When our hearts clung each to each; 

When life was filled, and our senses thrilled 
In the first faint dawn of speech. 


Thus life by life, and love by love, 

We passed through the cycles strange; 
And breath by breath, and death by death, 
We followed the chain of change; 

Till there came a time in the law of life 
When over the nursing sod 

The shadows broke and the soul awoke 
In a strange dim dream of God. 


I was thewed like an Auroch bull, 
And tusked like the great Cave Bear; 
And you, my sweet, from head to feet, 
Were gowned in your glorious hair. 
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Deep in the gloom of a fireless cave, 
When the nights fell over the plain, 
And the moon hung red o’er the river bed, 
We mumbled the bones of the slain. 


I flaked a flint to a cutting edge, 

And shaped it with brutish craft: 

I broke a shank from the woodland dank, 
And fitted it, head and haft. 

Then I hid me close to the reedy tarn, 
Where the Mammoth came to. drink: 
Through brawn and bone I drave the stone, 
And slew him upon the brink. 


Loud I howled through the moonless wastes, 
Loud answered our kith and kin: 

From west and east to the crimson feast 

The clan came trooping in. 

O’er joint and gristle and padded hoof, 

We fought and clawed and tore, 

And cheek by jowl, with many a growl, 
We talked the marvel o’er. 


I carved that fight on a reindeer bone, 

With rude and hairy hand: 

I pictured his fall on the cavern wall, 

That men might understand. 

For we lived by blood, and the right of might, 
Ere human laws were drawn, 

And the Age of Sin did not begin 

Till our brutal tusks were gone. 


And that was a million years ago, 

In a time that no man knows; 

Yet here tonight, in the mellow light, 
We sit at Delmonico’s. 
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Your eyes are deep as the snow-fed springs, 
Your hair as dark as jet: 

Your years are few, your life is new, 

Your soul untried—and yet, 


Our trail is on the Kimmeridge clay, 

And the scarp of the Purbeck flags: 

We have left our bones in the Druid stones, 
And deep in the trackless crags. 

Our love is old, our lives are old, 

And death shall come amain: 

Should it come today, what man may say 
We shall not live again? 


God wrought our souls from the Tremadoc beds, 
And furnished them wings to fly: 

He sowed our spawn in the world’s dim dawn, 
And I know that it shall not die; 

Though cities have sprung above the graves 
Where the crook-boned men made war, 

And the ox-wain creeks o’er the buried caves, 
Where the mummied Mammoths are. 


For we know that the clod, by the grace of God, 
Will quicken with voice and breath; 

And we know that Love, with gentle hand, 
Will beckon from death to death. 

And so, as we linger at luncheon here, 

Over many a dainty dish, 

Let us drink anew to the time when you 
Were a tadpole and I was a fish. 
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ROBERT LOVEMAN 
1864—1923 


April Rain 


ie is not raining rain for me, 
It’s raining daffodils; 

In every dimpled drop I see 
Wild flowers on the hills. 


The clouds of gray engulf the day 
And overwhelm the town; 

It is not raining rain to me, 
It’s raining roses down. 


It is not raining rain to me, 
But fields of clover bloom, 
Where any buccaneering bee 
Can find a bed and room. 


A health unto the happy, 
A fig for him who frets! 

It is not raining rain to me, 
It’s raining violets. 
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RICHARD HOVEY 
1864—1900 
ile Richard Hovey, dying at thirty-six, American song lost 
a distinctly important voice. His buoyant note “brought 
a fresh virility to American poetry,” as attested by Songs 
from Vagabondia, done in collaboration with Bliss Carman. 
There is an out-door jubilance in his ringing rhymes. 


At the Crossroads 


OU to the left and I to the right, 
For the ways of men must sever— 

And it well may be for a day and a night, 
And it well may be forever. 
But whether we meet or whether we part 
(For our ways are past our knowing), 
A pledge from the heart to its fellow heart 
On the ways we all are going! 
Here’s luck! 
For we know not where we are going. 


Whether we win or whether we lose 

With the hands that life is dealing, 

It is not we nor the ways we choose 

But the fall of the cards that’s sealing. 

There’s a fate in love and a fate in fight, 

And the best of us all go under— 

And whether we’re wrong or whether we're right, 
We win, sometimes, to our wonder. 

Here’s luck! 

That we may not yet go under! 
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With a steady swing and an open brow 

We have tramped the ways together, 

But we're clasping hands at the crossroads now 
In the Fiend’s own night for weather; 

And whether we bleed or whether we smile 

In the leagues that lie before us 

The ways of life are many a mile 

And the dark of Fate is o’er us. 

Here's luck! 

And a cheer for the dark before us! 


You to the left and I to the right, 

For the ways of men must sever, 

And it well may be for a day and a night 
And it well may be forever! 

But whether we live or whether we die 
(For the end is past our knowing), 

Here’s two frank hearts and the open sky, 
Be a fair or an ill wind blowing! 

Here’s luck! 

In the teeth of all winds blowing. 


The Sea Gipsy 


AM fevered with the sunset, 
I am fretful with the bay, 
For the wander-thirst is on me 


And my soul is in Cathay. 


There’s a schooner in the offing, 
With her topsails shot with fire, 
And my heart has gone aboard her 
For the Islands of Desire. 
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I must forth again to-morrow! 

: With the sunset I must be 

£ Hull down on the trail of rapture 
In the wonder of the sea. 


ee 5 


From “Barney McGee? 
ss McGEE, there’s no end of good luck 


in you, 
Will-o’-the-wisp, with a flicker of Puck in you, 
Wild as a bull-pup and all of his pluck in you— 
Let a man tread on your coat and he'll see. 
Eyes like the lakes of Killarney for clarity, 
Nose that turns up without any vulgarity, 
Smile like a cherub, and hair that is carroty— 
Wow, you’re a rarity, Barney McGee! 
Mellow as Tarragon, 
Prouder than Aragon— 
Hardly a paragon, 
You will agree— 
Here’s all that’s fine to you! 
Books and old wine to you! 
Girls be divine to you, 


Barney McGee! 
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MADISON CAWEIN 
1865—1914 

H: was justly praised by one of the noblest critics of 

our time—by William Dean Howells. Certain it is 
that Cawein had a magic gift for catching the color and 
motion of roads and woods and fields. He stands alone 
in his power to picture the face of nature in glowing words 
that would have gladdened the heart of Keats. 


A Fragment 


HEN the hornet hangs ‘in the hollyhock, 
And the brown bee drones i’ the rose, 
And the west is a red-streaked four-o’-clock, 
And summer is near its close— 
It’s—Oh, for the gate and the locust lane 
And dust and dew and home again! 


The Rain-Crow 


AN freckled August,—drowsing warm and blonde 
Beside a wheat-shock in the white-topped mead, 
In her hot hair the oxeyed daisies wound,— 
O bird of rain, lend aught but sleepy heed 
To Thee? when no plumed weed, no feather’d seed 
Blows by her; and no ripple breaks the pond, 
That gleams like flint between its rim of grasses, 
Through which the dragonfly forever passes 
Like splintered diamond. 
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Drouth weights the trees, and from the farmhouse eaves 
The locust, pulse-beat of the summer day, 

Throbs; and the lane, that shambles under leaves 
Limp with the heat—a league of rutty way— 
Is lost in dust; and sultry scents of hay 

Breathe from the panting meadows heaped with sheaves. 
Now, now, O bird, what hint is there of rain, 
In thirsty heaven or on burning plain, 

That thy keen eye perceives? 


But thou art right. Thou prophesiest true. 
For hardly hast thou ceased thy forecasting, 

When, up the western fierceness of scorched blue, 
Great water-carrier winds their buckets bring 
Brimming with freshness. How their dippers ring 

And flash and rumble! lavishing dark dew 
On corn and forestland, that, streaming wet, 

Their hilly backs against the downpour set, 
Like giants vague in view. 


The butterfly, safe under leaf and flower, 

Has found a roof, knowing how true thou art; 
The bumble-bee, within the last half-hour, 

Has ceased to hug the honey to its heart; 

While in the barnyard, under shed and cart, 
Brood-hens have housed.—But I, who scorned thy 

power, 
Barometer of the birds,—like August there,— 
Beneath a beech, dripping from foot to hair, 
Like some drenched truant, cower. 
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ANNA CATHERINE MARKHAM 
In an Alameda Field 


AS it Sappho’s voice upon the wind to-day 
In the perishing soprano of a lark, 
That rang down April’s flower-apparelled way? 
The keen quick thrills of color frayed the dark 
As if God’s garment trailed along the east. 
Strange tender odors drifted in from sea; 
And splendid gold through all the sky increased 
As her wild lyric voice rang down to me. 


Her strain fell quivering sweet: “Forbear to love—” 
Fell with the old heart-rifting of despair— 

Fell in a break of grief past telling of: 
“Forbear to love, forevermore forbear.” 

Only to my grief-sharpened ear she cried. 

How could she know my heart last night had died? 
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BERT LESTON TAYLOR 
1866—1921 

H* column entitled 4 Line o’ Type or Two, which 

Taylor conducted for years in the Chicago Tribune, 
gained wide popularity. He succeeded Eugene Field as the 
most pepular columnist of the country. He was the author 
of two novels as well as 4 Line of Verse or Two (1911) 
and Motley Measures (1913), two highly entertaining col- 
lections of light verse. Some of his poems are masterpieces 
in their field. 


Canopus 


HEN quacks with pills political would dope us, 
When politics absorbs the livelong day, 
I like to think about that star Canopus, 
So far, so far away. 


Greatest of visioned suns, they say who list ’em; 
To weigh it science almost must despair. 

Its shell would hold our whole dinged solar system, 
Nor even know ’twas there. 


When temporary chairmen utter speeches, 
And frenzied henchmen how] their battle hymns, 
My thoughts float out across the cosmic reaches 
To where Canopus swims. 


When men are calling names and making faces, 
And all the world’s ajangle and ajar, 

I meditate on interstellar spaces, 
And smoke a mild seegar. 
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For after one has had about a week of 
The argument of friends as well as foes, 

A star that has no parallax to speak of 
Conduces to repose. 


Old Stuff 


F I go to see the play, 
Of the story I am certain; 
Promptly it gets under way 
With the lifting of the curtain. 
Builded all that’s said and done 
On the ancient recipe— 
’Tis the same old Two and One: 
A and B in love with C. 


If I read the latest book, 
There’s the mossy situation; 
One may confidently look 
For the trite triangulation. 
Old as time, but ever new, 
Seemingly, this tale of Thee— 
Same old yarn of One and Two: 
A and C in love with B. 


If I cast my eyes around, 

Far and near and middle distance, 
Still the formula is found 

In our everyday existence. 
Everywhere I look I see— 

Fact or fiction, life or play— 
Still the little game of Three: 

B and C in love with A. 
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While the ancient law fulfills, 


Myriad moons shall wane and wax, 
Jack must have his pair of Jills, 
Jill must have her pair of Jacks. 


Post-lmpressionism 


CANNOT tell you how I love 
The canvases of Mr. Dove, 
Which Saturday I went to see 
In Mr. Thurber’s gallery. 


At first you fancy they are built 
As patterns for a crazy-quilt, 

But soon you see that they express 
An ambient simultaneousness. 


This thing which you would almost bet 
Portrays a Spanish omelette, 

Depicts instead, with wondrous skill, 

A horse and cart upon a hill. 


Now, Mr. Dove has too much art 

To show the horse or show the cart; 
Instead, he paints the creak and strain. 
Get it? No pike is half as plain. 


This thing which would appear to show 
A fancy vest scenario, 

Is really quite another thing, 

A flock of pigeons on the wing. 


But Mr. Dove is much too keen 
To let a single bird be seen; 
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To show the pigeons would not do 
And so he simply paints the coo. 


It’s all as simple as can be; 

He paints the things you cannot see, 

Just as composers please the ear 

With “programme” things you cannot hear. 


Dove is the cleverest of chaps; 
And, gazing at his rhythmic maps, 
I wondered (and I’m wondering yet) 


Whether he did them on a bet. 


JOHN JEROME ROONEY 
1866— 


The Rahat 


PON Nirwana’s brink the Rahat stood; 
Beneath him rolled the Ocean of the All: 
Responsive flowed the current of his blood 
To meet the tidal call— 


Save one red drop within his mortal veins 
Wherein the image of Zuleika shone; 
He gazed a moment at Nirwana’s gains— 

And earthward he was gone! 
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1866— 


Uncivilized 


N ancient ape, once on a time, 

Disliked exceedingly to climb; 
And so he picked him out a tree 
And said, “Now this belongs to me. 
I have a hunch that monks are mutts 
And I can make them gather nuts 
And bring the bulk of them to me, 
By claiming title to this tree.” 


He took a green leaf and a reed 

And wrote himself a title-deed, 
Proclaiming pompously and slow: 

“All monkeys by these presents know.’— 
Next morning, when the monkeys came 
To gather nuts, he made his claim: 

“All monkeys climbing on this tree 

Must bring their gathered nuts to me, 
Cracking the same on equal shares: 

The meats are mine, the shells are theirs.” 


“But by what right?” they cried, amazed, 
Thinking the ape was surely crazed. 
“By this,” he answered; “if you'll read 
You'll find it is a title-deed, 

Made in precise and formal shape 

And sworn before a fellow ape, 

Exactly on the legal plan 

Used by that wondrous creature, man, 
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In London, Tokio, New York, 
Glengarry, Kalamazoo and Cork. 
Unless my deed is recognized, 
It proves you quite uncivilized.” 


“But,” said one monkey, “you'll agree 
It was not you who made this tree.” 
“Nor,” said the ape, serene and bland, 
“Does any owner make his land, 

Yet all of its hereditaments 

Are his and figure in his rents.” 


The puzzled monkeys sat about: 
They could not make the question out. 
Plainly, by precedent and law, 

The ape’s procedure showed no flaw; 
And yet, no matter what he said, 
The stomach still denied the head. 


Up spoke one sprightly monkey then: 
“Monkeys are monkeys, men are men: 
The ape should try his legal capers 

On men who may respect his papers. 

We don’t know deeds; we do know nuts, 
And spite of ‘ifs’ and ‘ands’ and ‘buts,’ 
We know who gathers and un-meats ’em, 
By monkey practice also eats ’em. 

So tell the ape and all his flunkeys, 

No man-tricks can be played on monkeys.” 


Thus, apes still climb to get their food, 
Since monkeys’ minds are crass and crude; 
And monkeys, all so ill-advised, 

Still eat their nuts, uncivilized. 
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To the (Colorado Desert 


HOU brown, bare-breasted, voiceless mystery, 
Hot sphynx of nature, cactus-crowned, what hast 
thou done? 
Unclothed and mute as when the groans of chaos turned 
Thy naked burning bosom to the sun. 
The mountain silences have speech, the rivers sing, 
Thou answerest never unto anything. 
_ Pink throated lizards pant in thy slim shade; 
The hornéd toad runs rustling in the heat; 
The shadowy gray coyote, born afraid, 
Steals to some brackish spring, and leaps and prowls 
Away, and howls and howls and howls and howls, 
Until the solitude is shaken with added loneliness. 
The sharp mescal shoots up a giant stalk, 
Its centuries of yearning to the sunburnt skies, 
And drops rare honey from the lips 
Of yellow waxen flowers, and dies. 
Some lengthwise sun-dried shapes with feet and hands, 
And thirsty mouths pressed on the sweltering sands, 
Make here and there a gruesome graveless spot 
Where someone drank the scorching hotness and is not. 
God must have made thee in His anger, and forgot. — 
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Recollection 


OW can it be that I forget 
The way he phrased my deam, 
When I recall the arabesques 
That carpeted the reom? 


How can it be that I forget 
His leok and mien that hear, 

When I recall I wore a rose, 
And still can smell the flower? 


How can it be that I forget 
Those words that were the last, | 
When I recall the ture a man 
Was whistling as he passed? ] 
These things are what we keep from hiffe’s 
Supremest joey er pain; 
For Memory locks her chaff in bins 
And throws away the grain. 


of Little Paradle 
MADE the cross myself whose weight 


Was later laid on me 
This thought is torture as I teil 
Up life's steep Calvary, 
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Its weight was meant for me, 
I should have made a lighter cross 


DERRICK N. LEHMER 
1367— 
Riches 
Y violin was in Cremona wrought. 
4 Amati made it; all his artistry 
They said, was in its shell; all Italy 
‘Was in its golden tone. Its voice had caught, 
It seems, some glint of fire, some hidden glow 
a From masters who had played it long ago. 


it; paid for it; my check is good 

many times the princely sum I paid. 

With diamonds I had it thick inlaid, 

_ And jewels took the place of common wood; 
With gold and platinum. But all things failed; 

It would not sing for me—it only wailed. 


e I sent for John-a-Dreams; he drew his bow; 
With a strange smile, across the melting string; 
And at his touch there came 2 song of spring 
| Breaking through prison walls of ice and snow. 
The instrument is not half bad, it seems; 
Vl buy another bow—of John-2-Dreams. 
37% 
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ADA ALDEN (Mrs. Henry Mills Alden) 


Psyche’s Lamp 


IN MEMORY OF EDITH M. THOMAS 


XQUISITE spirit, rudely caught and tangled 
In brazen spheres that jangled; 
A skylark with bruised wings and clear song strangled. 


Sad-hearted day by day 

She went her lone, brave way. 

Within that wave-worn wraith 

Of small and beaten faith 

A flame forever glimmered through the damp, 
But it was Psyche’s lamp— 

Her searing lamp turned on divinest things 
Until they spread their bright departing wings. 


She could not drink the waters of sweet springs 
As a child quaffs their crystalline delight; 

With reason as a knife 

She slit the veils of life. 


Bereft and stricken in grief’s last repining, 

She dwelt too near the stars to see their shining. 
But in some trancéd dreaming of the night 

Her soul rose winged and white, 

And throbbed with melody as the first star. 


Fine in her discontent 
Of things that are, 
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She scorned her cerement— 

The silvery bell 

That was her own thin shell; 
And trusted tremblingly in the surprise 
Of hearing, seeing, without ears or eyes. 
“T hate this ashen cloud about my head, 
Of raven, once,” she said. 


(Proud, lowly head that wore a violet crown, 
Dropping shrunk petals if the singer bowed, 


Or hurried through the windy, clattering crowd, 


Cloaked in her viewless purple of renown.) 


The radiant dust of Hellas was her own, 
And tones from that far zone 
She wooed to her unlistening midland town. 
Poor starry head, unwillingly dragged down 
To that dry earth 
That claimed in death and birth! 
I cannot see it there, but lifted high 
As when, against the sky, 
With one shy hand arrested on her lip, 
She let her gay smile slip 
And follow me far down the drowning street. 


When the sharp tempests beat, 
We will remember her and hear her sing: 


“T shall step lightly forth to meet the spring . . 


Flooded with love her airy world is ringing; 
For hear! above the clouds a skylark singing. 
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ARTHUR COLTON 
1868— 


Harps Hung Up in Babylon 


HE harps hung up in Babylon, 
Their loosened strings rang on, sang on, 

And cast their murmurs forth upon 
The roll and roar of Babylon: 
“Forget me, Lord, if I forget 
Jerusalem for Babylon, 

If I forget the vision set 

High as the head of Lebanon 

Is lifted over Syria yet, 

If I forget and bow me down 

To brutish gods of Babylon.’ 


Two rivers to each other run 

In the very midst of Babylon, 

And swifter than their current fleets 
The restless river of the streets 

Of Babylon, of Babylon, 

And Babylon’s towers smite the sky, 
But higher reeks to God most high 
The smoke of her iniquity: 

“But oh, betwixt the green and blue 
To walk the hills that once we knew 
When you were pure and I was true,’— 
So rang the harps in Babylon— 

“Or ere along the roads of stone 
Had led us captive one by one 
The subtle gods of Babylon.” 
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The harps hung up in Babylon nr ad 
Hung silent till the prophet pr ae mt 
When Judah’s feet the highway burneé 

Back to the holy hills returned, 

And shook their dust on Babylon. 

In Zion’s halls the wild harps rang, 

To Zion’s walls their smitten clang, 

And lo! of Babylon they sang, 

They only sang of Babylon: 
“Jehovah, round whose throne of awe 

The vassal stars their orbits draw 

Within the circle of Thy law, 

Canst thou make nothing what is done, 

Or cause Thy servant to be one 

That has not been in Babylon, 

That has not known the power and pain 

Of life poured out like driven rain? 

I will go down and find again 

My soul that’s lost in Babylon.” 
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LEONARD VAN NOPPEN 
1868— 
Jes poet drew international attention by translating 
Vondel’s Lucifer from the Dutch. It is the epic that 
was perhaps the forerunner of Milton’s Paradise Lost. 
Later he was appointed by Holland to be the head of the 
Queen Wilhelmina Lecturate at Columbia University. 


Martyrdom 


HE earth cries loud for blood; for never grew 
One saving truth amid the human stress, 

That withered not in barren loneliness 
Till watered by the sacrificial dew. 
Red are the prophets: see how Athens slew 

Her mortal sage for his immortal guess: 

A thousand Golgothas to God confess 
The cross, the crypt and, oh, the crimson hue! 


Through cloud and whirlwind, agony and flame, 
Man goes to God, a glory round his head: 
Some one must bleed or else the world will die! 
O ye who dare the shadow and the shame, 
Red is the road to freedom. With our dead, 
We build the steps of life into the sky! 
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EDGAR LEE MASTERS 
1868— 

hae publishing three rather colorless, academic volumes 

of verse, Masters—under the inspiration of the Greek 
Anthology lent him by William Marion Reedy—plunged 
into a trial of the free verse then breaking its way into 
public attenion. ‘The effect was electric. Soon thereafter— 
in 1915—Masters created a literary sensation with the pub- 
lication of his Sfoon-River Anthology, a unique collection 
of epitaphs on the inhabitants of a Mid-West village. It is 
marked by a biting, vigorous satirical style, and is per- 
vaded with a materialism that sometimes shocks the sensi- 
bilities. Masters has since written other epical poems— 
notably The Domesday Book—all showing a heart eager 
to find the meaning of this unintelligible world. But Spoon 
River still stands solitary at the summit of his achievement 
—a work that shows “that he lives hard and deep and 
knows the extremes, the agonies.”’ 


Anne Ruiledge 


UT of me unworthy and unknown 
The vibrations of deathless music: 

“With malice toward none, with charity for all.” 
Out of me the forgiveness of millions toward millions, 
And the beneficent face of a nation 
Shining with justice and truth. 
I am Anne Rutledge who sleep beneath these weeds, 
Beloved in life of Abraham Lincoln, 
Wedded to him, not through union, 
But through separation. 
Bloom forever, O Republic, 
From the dust of my bosom! 
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Lucinda Matlock 


WENT to the dances at Chandlerville, 
And played snap-out at Winchester. 
One time we changed partners, 
Driving home in the moonlight of middle June, 
And then I found Davis. 
We were married and lived together for seventy years, 
Enjoying, working, raising the twelve children, 
Eight of whom we lost 
Ere I reached the age of sixty. 
I spun, I wove, I kept the house, I nursed the sick, 
I made the garden, and for holiday 
Rambled over the fields where sang the larks, 
And by Spoon River gathering many a shell, 
And many a flower and medicinal weed— 
Shouting to the wooded hills, singing to the green valleys. 
At ninety-six I had lived enough, that is all, 
And passed to a sweet repose. 
What is this I hear of sorrow and weariness, 
Anger, discontent and drooping hopes? 
Degenerate sons and daughters, 
Life is too strong for you— 
It takes life to love Life. 


Alexander Throckmorton 


N youth my wings were strong and tireless, 
But I did not know the mountains. 
In age I knew the mountains 
But my weary wings could not follow my vision— 
Genius is wisdom and youth. 
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Doc Hill 


WENT up and down the streets 
Here and there by day and night, 

Through all hours of the night caring for the poor who 
were sick. 

Do you know why? 

My wife hated me, my son went to the dogs. 

And I turned to the people and poured out my love to 
them. 

Sweet it was to see the crowds about the lawns on the 
day of my funeral, 

And hear them murmur their love and sorrow. 

But oh, dear God, my soul trembled, scarcely able 

To hold to the railing of the new life 

When I saw Em Stanton behind the oak tree 

At the grave, 

Hiding herself, and her grief! 


Mollie McGee 


AVE you seen walking through the village 
A man with downcast eyes and haggard face? 

That is my husband who, by secret cruelty 
Never to be told, robbed me of my youth and my beauty; 
Till at last, wrinkled and with yellow teeth, 
And with broken pride and shameful humility, 
I sank into the grave. 
But what think you gnaws at my husband’s heart? 
The face of what I was, the face of what he made me! 
These are driving him to the place where [I lie. 
In death, therefore, I am avenged. 
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1869—1910 
ilies distinguished poet (a professor in two universities) 
is specially remembered for his prose play, The Great 
Divide, where a Bret Harte situation is subjected to an 
Ibsen analysis. The death of Moody at the age of forty 
was an irreparable loss to poetry and drama. He left 
unfinished the third part of his projected Greek trilogy— 
a large survey of the old anxious problem of good and evil. 
The two finished dramas—The Fire-Bringer and The 
Masque of Judgment—are charged with noble poetry, 
opening up vast visions of the march of man, the origins 
and issues of his mortal struggle. Moody’s view tends 
always toward the cosmic. In Gloucester Moors he pictures 
our earth as slave-ship bound for an unknown harbor, 
the gay voyagers above utterly heedless of the slaving 
stokers and other toilers down in the heat and darkness 
below. ‘This is a passionate protest against the injustice 
in our industrial system. 
Moody was a scholar, an authentic poet, alert to the 
pageant of life, the beauty of earth. 


From “Gloucester Moors? 


MILE behind is Gloucester town 
Where the fishing fleets put in, 
A mile ahead the land dips down 
And the woods and farms begin. 
Here, where the moors stretch free 
In the high blue afternoon, 
Are the marching sun and talking sea, 
And the racing winds that wheel and flee 
On the flying heels of June. 
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K * * * 


This earth is not the steadfast place 
We landsmen build upon; 
From deep to deep she varies pace, 
And while she comes is gone. 
Beneath my feet I feel 
Her smooth bulk heave and dip; 
With velvet plunge and soft upreel 
She swings and steadies to her keel 
Like a gallant, gallant ship. 


These summer clouds she sets for sail, 
The sun is her masthead light, 
She tows the moon like a pinnace frail 
Where her phosphor wake churns bright. 
Now hid, now looming clear, 
On the face of the dangerous blue 
The star fleets tack and wheel and veer, 
But on, but on does the old earth steer 
As if her port she knew. 


God, dear God! Does she know her port, 
Though she goes so far about? 

Or blind astray, does she make her sport 
To brazen and chance it out? 

I watched when her captains passed: 
She were better captainless. 

Men in the cabin, before the mast, 

But some were reckless and some aghast, 
And some sat gorged at mess. 


By her battened hatch I leaned and caught 
Sounds from the noisome hold,— 
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' Cursing and sighing of souls distraught 
And cries too sad to be told. 

Then I strove to go down and see; 
But they said, “Thou art not of us!” 

I turned to those on the deck with me 

And cried, “Give help!” but they said, “Let be: 
Our ship sails faster thus.” 


Jill-o’er-the-ground is purple blue, 
Blue is the quaker-maid, 
The alder-clump where the brook comes through 
Breeds cresses in its shade. 
To be out of the moiling street 
With its swelter and its sin! 
Who has given to me this sweet, 
And given my brother dust to eat? 
And when will his wage come in? 


Scattering wide or blown in ranks, 
Yellow and white and brown, 

Boats and boats from the fishing banks 
Come home to Gloucester town. 

There is cash to purse and spend, 
There are wives to be embraced, 

Hearts to borrow and hearts to lend, 

And hearts to take and keep to the end,— 
O little sails, make haste! 


But thou, vast outbound ship of souls, 
What harbor town for thee? 

What shapes, when thy arriving tolls, 
Shall crowd the banks to see? 

Shall all the happy shipmates then 
Stand singing brotherly? 
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Or shall a haggard ruthless few 
Warp her over and bring her to, 
While the many broken souls of men 
Fester down in the slaver’s pen, 
And nothing to say or do? 


Pandora’s Song 


F wounds and sore defeat 
I made my battle stay; 

Wingéd sandals for my feet 
I wove of my delay; 
Of weariness and fear, 
I made my shouting spear; 
Of loss, and doubt and dread 
And swift oncoming doom, 
I made a helmet for my head 
And a floating plume. 
From the shutting mist of death, 
From the failure of the breath, 
I made a battle-horn to blow 
Across the vales of overthrow. 
O hearken, love, the battle-horn! 
The triumph clear, the silver scorn! 
O hearken where the echoes bring, 
Down the grey disastrous morn, 
Laughter and rallying! 


I Stood Within the Heart of God 


STOOD within the heart of God; 

It seemed a place that I had known: 
(I was blood-sister to the clod, 
Blood-brother to the stone.) 
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I found my love and labor there, 

My house, my raiment, meat and wine, 
My ancient rage, my old despair— 

Yea, all things that were mine. 


I saw the spring and summer pass, 

The trees grow bare, and winter come; 
All was the same as once it was 

Upon my hills at home. 


Then suddenly in my own heart 

I felt God walk and gaze about; 

He spoke; his words seemed held apart 
With gladness and with doubt. 


“Here is my meat and wine,” He said, 

“My love, my toil, my ancient care; 
Here is my cloak, my book, my bed, 
And here my old despair. 


“Here are my seasons: winter, spring, 
Summer the same, and autumn spills 
The fruits I look for; everything 
As on my heavenly hills.” 
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1869—1926 

ees of phrasing and elevation of thought charac- 

terize the poetry of Sterling whose original Pacific 
Coast popularity is spreading rapidly throughout the 
English-speaking world. Displaying a fine craftsmanship, 
his poems frequently rise to lofty levels, reaching at 
times Miltonic heights. He published ten volumes of 
poetry, concluding with Selected Poems (1923). As I 
write (1926) comes news of the sudden death of this great 
poet. He was dear to me. I knew him in his youth: 
I have kept close to him down all the years. He had 
his imperfections, but also his nobilities. His going is an 
immense loss to poetry—an irreparable loss. A star falls 
out of the West. 


The Black Vulture 


LOOF upon the day’s immeasured dome, 
He holds unshared the silence of the sky. 

Far down his bleak, relentless eyes descry 
The eagle’s empire and the falcon’s home— 
Far down, the galleons of sunset roam; 
His hazards on the sea of morning lie; 
Serene, he hears the broken tempest sigh 
Where cold sierras gleam like scattered foam. 


And least of all he holds the human swarm— 
Unwitting now that envious men prepare 

To make their dream and its fulfillment one 
When, poised above the caldrons of the storm, 
Their hearts, contemptuous of death, shall dare 
His roads between the thunder and the sun. 
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The Dust Dethroned 


ARGON is dust, Semiramis a clod! 
In crypts profaned the moon at midnight peers; 
The owl upon the Sphinx hoots in her ears, 
And scant and sear the desert grasses nod 
Where once the armies of Assyria trod, 
With younger sunlight splendid on the spears; 
The lichens cling the closer with the years, 
And seal the eyelids of the weary god. 


Where high the tombs of royal Egypt heave, 
The vulture shadows with arrested wings 
The indecipherable boast of kings, 

As Arab children hear their mother’s cry 

And leave in mockery their toy—they leave 

The skull of Pharaoh staring at the sky. 


Pumas 


USHED, cruel, amber-eyed, 
Before the time of the danger of the day, 
Or at dusk on the boulder-broken mountainside, 
The great cats seek their prey. 


Soft-padded, heavy-limbed, 
With agate talons chiselled for love or hate, 
In desolate places wooded or granite-rimmed, 
The great cars seek their mate. 


Rippling, as water swerved, 

To tangled coverts overshadowed and deep 

Or secret caves where the canyon’s wall is curved, 
The great cats go for sleep. 
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Seeking the mate or prey, 
Out of the darkness glow the insatiate eyes. 
Man, who is made more terrible far than they, 
Dreams he is otherwise! 


The Skull of Shakespeare 


This is the second of two sonnets on this theme. 


ERE an immortal river had its rise, 
Though dusty now the fountain whence it 
ran 

So swift and beautiful with good to man. 
Here the foundation of an empire lies— 
The ruins of a realm seen not with eyes, 

That now the vision of a gnat could scan. 

Here wars were fought within a little span, 
Whose echoes yet resound on human skies. 


Life, on her rainbow road from dust to dust, 
Spilt here her wildest iris, still thine own, 
Master, and with thy soul and ashes one. 
Thy wings are distant from our years of lust, 
Yet he who liveth not by bread alone 
Shall see thee as that angel in the sun. 
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The Young Witch—1698 
ELDER DAVENPORT SPEAKS 


RY bravely, O town-crier, 
(And ye, young men, beware!) 
How Yale Ratchford, the strong smith, 
Is gone God knoweth where. 


Yea, the tall smith is gone, 
And comes not home again. 
Though he had a shrewish wife, 


He was a man among men. 


He shall drink no more ale, 
Nor smoke at the tavern door, 
Nor sing old songs at his forge. 
‘And wrestle young men no more. 


This he got for being so strong, 
And this for being so bold 

As to have in scorn the white witch 
Who slept in her hair of gold. 


By the dark pond in the hills 
She lived when her dam diea, 
With a black cat which minded her, 
And a black dog at her side. 


In pine-wood and marshy places 
Her low song was sung, 

Where long moss is, and toadstools 
The hue of a goblin’s tongue. 
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Where got she her sullen mouth 
And where her swaying form? 
Would she live on eggs and apples 

When the blood of men is warm? 


All the town people went shy of her 
When the Ratchford baby died. 

Folk tell how she laughed that day, 
And no. folk say she cried. 


Yale Ratchford cut him a switch 
From a hickory at his door, 
And he went up among the hills 

To see she laughed no more. 


‘There were whispers of a hanging 
The day that he went forth, 

As had been done by holy men 
At Salem in the north. 


A bear was shot at Hadlyme 
With fur as soft as silk, 

And Goodman Ames of Saybrook 
Found minnows in the milk, 


That night the geese went over, 
A-belling for the pole. 

Some say it was the dark hounds 
That bay a loosened soul. 


But saved, or damned for ever, 
He comes back home no more, 


And we who searched at the witch’s house 


Found grass against the door. 
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It was not wise to go hillward 
With hand shut on a switch; 
It is not given to young men 


To rid the land of a witch— 


Not with eyes so wide apart, 
And in a face so white. 
Not if she wander naked 
By a shrunk moon’s light. 


What shall he do her of service, 
As the strong do for the fair? 

Shall he forge her an iron marriage-ring, 
Or shoes for the devil’s mare? 


For they ha’ gone forever— 
Vanished, as men say true, 

In blue sky or blue water 
Or the wind between the two. 


Willy Smith at the Ball Game 


APPY, he heard the crass brass band— 
Music adrift from Samarkand, 


Or breath of trumpets faintly blown 
From walls where Helen walked alone. 


Not there a sweating batsman stood, 
But St. George in the dragon’s wood. 


Sir Nigel rode with nodding plume, 
And Drake rehearsed the Spaniard’s doom. 


Achilles and the captains came 
To set the towers of Troy aflame. 
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A paladin of old romance 
Stood balancing a starry lance— 


The ball, a foeman’s flaming dart, 
The bat, a shield before the heart. 


The cause of good and evil then 
Was judged and cried before all men— 


The reckoned war, the unending strife 
That brave the tournament of life— 


The old Illusion and its Rose, 
With joy to friends and death to foes. 


Bending above the lists he saw 
The workings of colossal Law: 


A world arraigned saw justice done 
And good enthroned: the home team won! 


Omnium Exeunt in Mysterium 


HE stranger in my gates—lo! that am I, 
And what my land of birth I do not know, 
Nor yet the hidden land to which I go. 
One may be lord of many ere he die, 
And tell of many sorrows in one sigh, 
But know himself he shall not, nor his woe, 
Nor to what sea the tears of wisdom flow; 
Nor why one star is taken from the sky. 


An urging is upon him evermore, 

And though he bide, his soul is wanderer, 
Scanning the shadows with a sense of haste— 
Where fade the tracks of all who went before: 
A dim and solitary traveller 

On ways that end in evening and the waste. 
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Love Triumphant 


ELEN’S lips are drifting dust; 
Ilion is consumed with rust; 

All the galleons of Greece 
Drink the ocean’s dreamless peace; 
Lost was Solomon’s purple show 
Restless centuries ago; 
Stately empires wax and wane— 
Babylon, Barbary and Spain; 
Only one thing undefaced, 
Lasts, though all the worlds lie waste 
And the heavens are overturned 
—Dear, how long ago we learned! 


There’s a sight that blinds the sun, 
Sound that lives when sounds are done, 
Music that rebukes the birds, 
Language lovelier than words, 

Hue and scent that shame the rose, 
Wine no earthly vineyard knows, 
Silence stiller than the shore 

Swept by Charon’s stealthy oar, 
Ocean more divinely free 

Than Pacific’s boundless sea— 

Ye who love have learned it true 
—Dear, how long ago we knew! 
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1869— 
| Bay appearance of Robinson’s Children of the Night 
in 1897 was the authentic announcement that a poet 
had arrived. At present, his nine volumes are assembled 
in his Collected Poems. 

No other poet, since Browning, has projected on his 
pages so long an array of sharply accentuated characters. 
Robinson, like Browning, is chiefly concerned with the 
inner adventures of his characters; but he finds most of 
his heroes among the defeated and the discredited. While 
Robinson, like Browning, has an optimistic attitude toward 
human follies and failings, yet his attitude is less flam- 
boyantly hopeful. 

Robinson has a tart humor. This is apparent in such 
characterizations as Miniver Cheevy, a left-over knight, 
three-hundred years out of date. Flammonde, the per- 
petual borrower, paying his way with sympathy and 
golden words, is a character whose lack of “success” is 
success—a paradox dear to this poet’s heart. Richard 
Cory, prosperous and bepraised, turns out to be a shell 
that crashes down. In such brief sketches, Robinson 
flashes upon us swift revelations of character and sudden 
reversals of opinion. Captain Craig, in a longer poem, 
is an irresponsible, optimistic derelict, whose blithe yet 
baseless philosophy carries him through to a florid funeral. 
The Man Who Died Twice is another poignant story of a 
failure—one of his masterpieces—the story of a real genius 
who never made good. Ben Jonson Entertains a Man 
from Stratford is thought by many to stand at the summit 
of Robinson’s work. It gives us the most human Shake- 
speare in literature. 

While Robinson’s style is simple, it is indirect. He has 
the frugal New England precision and concision of ex- 
pression. He does not moralize, but leaves the moral for 
the reader to find. We do not find high passion in this 
poetry. We find, instead, subtleties, reserves, resigna- 
tions; and we get glimpses into strange lives, into mys- 
terious motives. 
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The Master 


Lincoln as seen presumably by one of his contemporaries. 
Supposed to have been written shortly after the Civil War. 


FLYING word from here and there 
Had sown the name at which we sneered, 

But soon the name was everywhere, 
To be reviled and then revered: 
A presence to be loved and feared, 
We cannot hide it, or deny 
That we, the gentlemen who jeered, 
May be forgotten by and by. 


He came when days were perilous 
And hearts of men were sore beguiled; 
And having made his note of us, 

He pondered and was reconciled. 
Was ever master yet so mild 

As he, and so untamable? 

We doubted, even when he smiled, 

Not knowing what he knew so well. 


He knew that undeceiving fate 

Would shame us whom he served unsought; 
He knew that he must wince and wait— 
The jest of those for whom he fought; 
He knew devoutly what he thought 

Of us and of our ridicule; 

He knew that we must all be taught 

Like little children in a school. 


We gave a glamor to the task 
That he encountered and saw through, 
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But little of us did he ask, 

And little did we ever do. 

And what appears if we review 

The season when we railed and chaffed? 
It is the face of one who knew 

That we were learning while we laughed. 


The face that in our vision feels 

Again the venom that we flung, 
Transfigured to the world reveals 

The vigilance to which we clung. 
Shrewd, hallowed, harassed, and among 
The mysteries that are untold, 

The face we see was never young, 
Nor could it ever have been old. 


For he, to whom we have applied 

Our shopman’s test of age and worth, 
Was elemental when he died, 

As he was ancient at his birth: 

The saddest among kings of earth, 
Bowed with a galling crown, this man 
Met rancor with a cryptic mirth, 
Laconic—and Olympian. 


The love, the grandeur, and the fame 
Are bounded by the world alone; 

The calm, the smoldering, and the flame 
Of awful patience were his own: 

With him they are forever flown 

Past all our fond self-shadowings, 
Wherewith we cumber the Unknown 

As with inept Icarian wings. 
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For we were not as other men: 
‘Twas ours to soar and his to see. 
But we are coming down again, 
And we shall come down pleasantly; 
Nor shall we longer disagree 

On what it is to be sublime, 

But flourish in our perigee 

And have one Titan at a time. 


Richard Cory 


HENEVER Richard Cory went down town, 
We people on the pavement looked at him: 
He was a gentleman from sole to crown, 
Clean favored, and imperially slim. 


And he was always quietly arrayed, 
And he was always human when he talked; 

But still he fluttered pulses when he said, 
“Good-morning,” and he glittered when he walked. 


And he was rich—yes, richer than a king, 
And admirably schooled in every grace: 

In fine, we thought that he was everything 
To make us wish that we were in his place. 


So on we worked, and waited for the light, 

And went without the meat, and cursed the bread; 
And Richard Cory, one calm summer night, 

Went home and put a bullet through his head. 
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Miniver (heevy 
INIVER CHEEVY, child of scorn, 


Grew lean while he assailed the seasons; 
He wept that he was ever born, 
And he had reasons. 


Miniver loved the days of old 

When swords were bright and steeds were prancing; 
The vision of a warrior bold 

Would set him dancing. 


Miniver sighed for what was not, 
And dreamed, and rested from his labors; 
He dreamed of Thebes and Camelot, 
And Priam’s neighbors. 


Miniver mourned the ripe renown 
That made so many a name so fragrant; 
He mourned Romance, now on the town, 
And Art a vagrant. 


Miniver loved the Medici, 
Albeit he had never seen one; 
He would have sinned incessantly 

Could he have been one. 


Miniver cursed the commonplace, 

And eyed a khaki suit with loathing; 
He missed the medieval grace 

Of iron clothing. 


Miniver scorned the gold he sought, 
But sore annoyed was he without it; 
Miniver thought, and thought, and thought, 
And thought about it. 
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Miniver Cheevy, born too late, 

Scratched his head and kept on thinking; 
Miniver coughed, and called it fate, 

And kept on drinking. 


The House On the Hill 


HEY are all gone away, 
The House is shut and still, 
There is nothing more to say. 


Through broken walls and gray 
The winds blow bleak and shrill: 
They are all gone away. 


Nor is there one today 
To speak them good or ill: 
There is nothing more to say. 


Why is it then we stray 
Around the sunken sill? 
They are all gone away. 


And our poor fancy-play 
For them is wasted skill: 
There is nothing more to say. 


There is ruin and decay 

In the House on the Hill: 
They are all gone away, 
There is nothing more to say. 
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Flammonde 
HE man Flammonde, from God 
knows where, 


With firm address and foreign air— 
With news of nations in his talk 

And something royal in his walk— 
With glint of iron in his eyes, 

But never doubt, nor yet surprise, 
Appeared, and stayed, and held his head 
As one by kings accredited. 


Erect, with his alert repose 
About him, and about his clothes, 
He pictured all tradition hears 
Of what we owe to fifty years. 
His cleansing heritage of taste 
Paraded neither want nor waste; 
And what he needed for his fee 
To live, he borrowed graciously. 


He never told us what he was, 

Of what mischance, or other cause, 
Had banished him from better days 
To play the Prince of Castaways. 
Meanwhile he played surpassing well 
A part, for most, unplayable; 

In fine, one pauses, half afraid 

To say for certain that he played. 


There were two citizens who fought 

For years and years, and over nought; 
They made life awkward for their friends, 
And shortened their own dividends. 

The man Flammonde said what was wrong 
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Should be made right; nor was it long 
Before they were again in line, 
And had each other in to dine. 


And these I mention are but four 

Of many out of many more. 

So much for them. But what of him— 
So firm in every look and limb? 

What small satanic sort of kink 

Was in his brain? What broken link 
Withheld him from the destinies 

That came so near to being his? 


What was he, when we came to sift 
His meaning, and to note the drift 

Of incommunicable ways 

That make us ponder while we praise? 
Why was it that his charm revealed 
Somehow the surface of a shield? 
What was it that we never caught? 
What was he, and what was he not? 


How much it was of him we met 

We cannot ever know; nor yet 

Shall all he gave us quite atone 

For what was his and his alone; 

Nor need we now, since he knew best, 
Nourish an ethical unrest: 

Rarely at once will nature give 

The power to be Flammonde and live. 


We cannot know how much we learn 
From those who never will return, 
Until a flash of unforeseen 
Remembrance falls on what has been. 
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We've each a darkening hill to climb; 
And this is why, from time to time 
In Tilbury Town—we look beyond 
Horizons for the man Flammonde. 


Many Are (Called 


HE Lord Apollo, who has never died, 

Still holds alone his immemorial reign, 
Supreme in an impregnable domain 
That with his magic he has fortified ; 
And though melodious multitudes have tried 
In ecstasy, in anguish and in vain, 
With invocation sacred and profane, 
To lure him, even the loudest are outside. 


Only at unconjectured intervals, 

By will of him on whom no man may gaze, 
By word of him whose law no man has read, 
A questing light may rift the sullen walls, 
To cling where mostly its infrequent rays 
Fall golden on the patience of the dead. 
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IN eee is a Japanese poet, who spent years in Cali- 
fornia at The Heights, the home of Joaquin Miller, 
across the Bay from San Francisco. I had the pleasure 
of his close friendship in those early years. He is now a 
professor in the Literary Department in the University 
of Tokio. His work is a fine blend of Oriental imagery 
and naive English diction. 


The Poet 


UT of the deep and the dark, 
A sparkling mystery, a shape, 
Something perfect, 
Comes like the stir of the day: 
One whose breath is an odor, 
Whose eyes show the road to stars, 
The breeze in his face, 
The glory of heaven on his back. 
He steps like a vision hung in air, 
Diffusing the passion of eternity; 
His abode is the sunlight of morn, 
The music of eve his speech: 
In his sight, 
One shall turn from the dust of the grave, 
And move upward to the woodland. 
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ae many another great prose writer, Stephen Crane 

began as a poet, his first published volume (1895) 
being The Black Riders and Other Lines written mainly 
during his association with Elbert Hubbard at the Roycroft 
Shops in East Aurora, N. Y. It was followed the next year 
by The Red Badge of Courage, an anti-war story which 
excited widespread interest in its author and presaged a 
brilliant career. Among his other works, all done within 
a period of five years, are Maggie: a Girl of the Streets, 
The Little Regiment, The Open Boat, Whilomville Stories, 
Wounds in the Rain. He may be regarded as a forerunner 
of the free-verse writers who have since challenged the 
attention of the world. 


Hymn 


SLANT of sun on dull brown walls, 
L \ A forgotten sky of bashful blue. 


Toward God a mighty hymn, 

A song of collisions and cries, 

Rumbling wheels, hoof-beats, bells, 
Welcomes, farewells, love-calls, final moans, 
Voices of joy, idiocy, warning, despair, 

The unknown appeals of brutes, 

The chanting of flowers, 

The screams of cut trees, 

The senseless babble of hens and wise men— 
A cluttered incoherency that says to the stars: 
“O God, save us!” 
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If War Be Kind 


O not weep, maiden, for war is kind. 
Because your lover threw wild hands toward 
the sky 
And the affrighted steed ran on alone, 
Do not weep. 
War is kind. 


Hoarse, booming drums of the regiment, 
Little souls who thirst for fight, 
These men were born to drill and die. 
The unexplained glory flies above them, 
Great is the battle-god, and his kingdom— 
A field where a thousand corpses lie. 

* * * * * * 


Mother, whose heart hung humble as a button 
On the bright, splendid shroud of your son, 
Do not weep. 


War is kind. 


I Saw a Man 


SAW a man pursuing the horizon; 
Round and round they sped. 

I was disturbed at this; 

I accosted the man. 

“It is futile,” I said, 

“You can never’— 


“You lie,” he cried, 
And ran on. 
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The Wayfarer 


pes wayfarer, 

Perceiving the pathway to truth, 
Was struck with astonishment. 

It was thickly grown with weeds. 
“Ha,” he said, 

“] see that no one has passed here 
In 2 long time.” 

Later he saw that each weed 
Was a singular knife. 

“Well,” he mumbled at last, 
“Doubtless there are other roads.” 


Eating 


WN the desert 
I saw 2 creature, naked, bestial, 
Who, squatting upon the ground, 
Held his heart in his hands, 
And ate of it. 


I said, “Is it good, friend?” 

“It is bitter—bitter,’ he answered; 
“But I like it 

“Because it is bitter, 

“And because it is my heart.” 
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The Blades of Grass 


N Heaven, 
Some little blades of grass 
Stood before God. 
“What did you do?” 
Then all save one of the little blades 
Began eagerly to relate 
The merits of their lives. 
This one stayed a small way behind, 
Ashamed. 
Presently God said, 
“And what did you do?” 
The little blade answered, “Oh, my Lord, 
Memory is bitter to me, 
For, if I did good deeds, 
I know not of them.” 
Then God, in all his splendor, 
Arose from his throne. 
“Oh, best little blade of grass!” he said. 
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The Perfect Sign 


ANY have sung the rose 
In many and many a tongue; 
But the last song, on the last day, 
Will find it not outsung. 


The last lover on earth, 
Seeking the perfect sign, 

Will bring a rose, and say, “For you— 
For you, O heart of mine!” 


It will blow on the bleak grave 
Of the last man who dies, 

To greet him in tender glory 
On the peaks of Paradise. 


It cannot grow more beautiful, 
As other things may grow; 
It is the one thing without flaw 
That any man may know. 


Its curved and tinted petals 
Are all that grace may be: 

It is sweeter than children’s smiling, 
And deeper than mystery. 


Its growth is a gesture of ecstasy, 
Its death is a fragrant sigh: 

It will be praised by deathless souls, 
When the world itself shall die. 
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1870— 
The Day You Went 


HE day you went my world was done. 
There came no comfort from the sun 
Nor from the love of life that lurks 
In sunlight, nor from all the works 
Of faith and old philosophy— 
Till one young rose leaned down to me 
And shot my brooding like a wing— 
The most foolhardy, gallant thing 
In all this rocking world, conceived 
Of morning dew . . . and I believed 
It bannered upward from the sod 
The visible defense of God. 


THERESE LINDSEY 


1870— 


Radio 


E have picked the pocket of silence. By this feat 
Is set another pace for light to beat. 
With coil of silk-covered wire to snare a song 
Between whose breaths a thousand miles belong! 
We brand our sounds and loose them pigeon-free 
And practice on them some new falconry. 
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THOMAS AUGUSTINE DALY 
1371— 

Sayed 1291, Daly has been engaged in various kinds of 

newspaper work in his native city, Philadelphia, where 
his popular Italian-immigrant dialect verse originally 
appeared. His first volume was Canzoni, followed by 
Carmina, which established his reputation. In exhibiting 
the features and foibles of his Irish or Italian characters, 
Daly is always laughing with them, not at them. 


Mia (Carlotta 


IUSEPPE, da barber, ees greata for “mash,” 
He gotta da bigga, da blacka mustache, 
Good clo’es an’ good styla an’ playnta good cash. 


W’enevra Giuseppe ees walk on da street, 
Da peopla dey talka, “how nobby! how neat! 
How softa da handa, how smalla da feet.” 


He raisa hees hat an’ he shaka hees curls, 
An’ smila weeth teetha so shiny like pearls; 
O! many da heart of da seelly young girls 
He gotta. 
Yes, playnta he gotta— 
But notta 
Carlotta! 


Giuseppe, da barber, he maka da eye, 
An’ lika da steam engine puffa an’ sigh, 
For catcha Carlotta w’en she ees go by. 
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Carlotta she walka weeth nose in da air, 
An’ look through Giuseppe weeth far-away stare, 
As eef she no see dere ees som’body dere. 


Giuseppe, da barber, he gotta da cash, 
He gotta da clo’es an’ da bigga mustache. 
He gotta da seely young girls for da “mash,” 
But notta— 
You bat my life, notta— 
Carlotta. 
I gotta! 


The Song of the Thrush 


H! the May was grand this morning! 
Sure, how could I feel forlorn in 
Such a land, when tree and flower tossed their kisses 
to the breeze? 
Could an Irish heart be quiet 
While the Spring was running riot, 
And the birds of free America were singing in the trees? 
In the songs that they were singing 
No familiar note was ringing, 
But I strove to imitate them and I whistled like a lad. 
Oh, my heart was warm to love them 
For the very newness of them— 
For the old songs that they helped me to forget—and I 
was glad. 


So I mocked the feathered choir 
To my hungry heart’s desire, 
And I gloried in the comradeship that made their joy 
my own, 
AIO 
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Till a new note sounded, stilling 
All the rest. A thrush was trilling! 
Ah! the thrush I left behind me in the fields about 
Athlone! 
Where, upon the whitethorn swaying, 
He was minstrel of the Maying, 
In my days of love and laughter that the years have laid 
at rest; 
Here again his notes were ringing! 
But I’d lost the heart for singing— 
Ah! the song I could not answer was the one I knew 
the best. 


HERBERT BASHFORD 
1871— 


Morning in Camp 


BED of ashes and a half-burned brand 
Now mark the spot where last night’s campfire 
sprung 
And licked the dark with slender scarlet tongue; 
The sea draws back from shores of yellow sand, 
Nor speaks lest he awake the sleeping land; 
Tall trees grow out of shadows; high among 
Their somber boughs one clear, sweet song is sung: 
In deep ravine by drooping cedars spanned 
All drowned in glory, a flying pheasant’s whir 
Rends morning’s solemn hush; gray rabbits run 
Across the covered glade; then far away 
Upon a hill, each huge, expectant fir 
Holds open arms in welcome to the sun,— 
Great pulsing heart of bold advancing day. 
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By the Pacific 


ROM this quaint cabin window I can see 
The strange, vague line of ghostly driftwood, 
though 
No ray of silver moon or soft star glow 
Steals through the summer night’s solemnity. 
Pale forms drive landward and wild figures flee 
Like spectres up the shore; I hear the slow, 
Firm tread of marching billows which I know 
Will walk beside the years that are to be. 
Sweet, gentle sleep is banished from mine eyes, 
I lie and think of wrecks until the sobs 
And groans of drowning sailors lost at sea 
Come mingled with the gray gulls’ plaintive cries 
And those tumultuous, incessant throbs— 
The heavy heart-beats of Eternity! 
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CHARLES AUGUSTUS KEELER 
1871— 


Pescadero Pebbles 


RASH of the crystal surf all night on the wind- 
wild beaches, 

Boom of the billows that break day-long on the pebbled 
reaches, 

Roar of the riotous waves on rock ridges shattered and 
sundered, 

Moaning and sobbing and shouting the turbulent ele- 
ments thundered. 


Idly I lay on the sea-rim, the pebbles I dropped through 
my fingers, 

Jewels of jade and beryl, with opaline sea-tint that 
lingers 

Long as the wild waves wet them where mermaiden 
tossed them away, 

Sparkling in beauty neglected to glow in the salt sea 


spray. 


Out of the ocean of longing, whose shore is the heart- 


rim dreary, 

Peereth a wild mermaiden through turbulent sea mist 
eerie, 

Wine-red carnelians and crystals translucent at my feet 
flinging, 

And salt tears wet them and leave them aglow by the 
mad waves singing. 
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ARTHUR GUITERMAN 
1871— 

RTHUR GUITERMAN was born in Vienna, Austria, of 

American parentage. He is one of the most versatile, 
prolific and ingenious of our poets, as is evidenced by 
The Laughing Muse (1915); The Mirthful Lyre, The Light 
Guitar, and numerous other volumes. Though his forte is 
the writing of light or humorous verse, yet some of his 
ballads are distinguished for their vigor. He has to his 
credit a number of fine lyrics in a serious vein. At the 
present writing—1926—Mr. Guiterman is the president of 
the Poetry Society of America. 


Hills 


NEVER loved your plains!— 
Your gentle valleys, 
Your drowsy country lanes 
And pleachéd alleys. 


I want my hills!—the trail 
That scorns the hollow.— 

Up, up the ragged shale 
Where few will follow, 


Up, over wooded crest 
And mossy boulder 

With strong thigh, heaving chest, 
And swinging shoulder, 


So let me hold my way, 
By nothing halted, 
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Until, at close of day, 
I stand, exalted, 


High on my hills of dream— 
Dear hills that know me! 
And then, how fair will seem 

The lands below me, 


How pure, at vesper-time, 
The far bells chiming— 

God, give me hills to climb, 
And strength for climbing! 


Strictly Germ-Proof 


HE Antiseptic Baby and the Prophylactic Pup 
Were playing in the garden when the Bunny 
gamboled up; 
They looked upon the Creature with a loathing undis- 
guised ;— 
It wasn’t Disinfected and it wasn’t Sterilized. 


They said it was a Microbe and a Hotbed of Disease; 

They steamed it in a vapor of a thousand-odd degrees; 

They froze it in a freezer that was cold as Banished 
Hope 

And washed it in permanganate with carbolated soap. 


In sulphureted hydrogen they steeped its wiggly ears; 

They trimmed its frisky whiskers with a pair of hard- 
boiled shears; 

They donned their rubber mittens and they took it by 
the hand 

And ’lected it a member of the Fumigated Band. 
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There’s not a Micrococcus in the garden where they 
play; 

They bathe in pure iodoform a dozen times a day; 

And each imbibes his rations from a Hygienic Cup— 

The Bunny and the Baby and the Prophylactic Pup. 


The Legend of the First Cam-u-el 


AN ARABIAN APOLOGUE 


CROSS the sands of Syria, 
Or, possibly, Algeria, 
Or some benighted neighborhood of barrenness and 
drouth, 
There came the Prophet Sam-u-el 
Upon the Only Cam-u-el— 
A bumpy, grumpy Quadruped of discontented mouth. 


The atmosphere was glutinous; 
The Cam-u-el was mutinous; 
He dumped the pack from off his back; with horrid 
grunts and squeals 
He made the desert hideous; 
With strategy perfidious 
He tied his neck in curlicues, he kicked his paddy heels. 


Then said the gentle Sam-u-el, 
“You rogue, I ought to lam you well! 
Though zealously I’ve shielded you from every grief and 
woe, 
It seems, to voice a platitude, 
You haven’t any gratitude. 
I'd like to hear what cause you have for doing thus and 
so!” 
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To him replied the Cam-u-el, 
“TI beg your pardon, Sam-u-el. 
I know that I’m a Reprobate, I know that I’m a Freak; 
But, oh! this utter loneliness! 
My too-distinguished Onliness! 
Were there but other Cam-u-els I would not be unique.” 


The Prophet beamed beguilingly. 
“Aha,” he answered, smilingly, 
“You feel the need of company? I clearly understand. 
We'll speedily create for you 
The corresponding mate for you;— 
Ho! presto, change-o, dinglebat ’—he waved a potent 
hand, 


And, lo! from out Vacuity 
A second Incongruity, 
To wit, a Lady Cam-u-el was born through magic art. 
Her structure anatomical, 
Her face and form were comical; 
She was, in short, a Cam-u-el, the other’s counterpart. 


As Spaniards gaze on Aragon, 
Upon that Female Paragon 
So gazed the Prophet’s Cam-u-el, that primal Desert 
Ship. 
A connoisseur meticulous, 
He found her that ridiculous 
He grinned from ear to auricle until he split his lip! 


Because of his temerity 
That Cam-u-el’s posterity 
Must wear divided upper lips through all their solemn 
lives! 
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A prodigy astonishing 
Reproachfully admonishing 
Those wicked, heartless married men who ridicule their 
wives. 


KENNETH SYLVAN GUTHRIE 
1871— 


The Robber 
TRUGGLING against a robber, I awoke: 
He beat me down, and from my grasp he 


broke. 


My money and my jewels all were gone, 
The fruits from years of bitter labor drawn. 


I wept, and cried to God in my despair: 
An angel dazed me with celestial glare: 


Upon His face saw I my weapon’s mark: 
It was with God I had struggled in the dark! 
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PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR 
1872—1906 

UNBAR was of African descent, was educated in the 

public schools of Dayton, Ohio; and, after being 
graduated from the High School, devoted himself to litera- 
ture and journalism. After 1898 he was on the staff of 
the Librarian of Congress, a post awarded him in recog- 
nition of his poetic accomplishment. Besides nine volumes 
of verse, to one of which, Lyrics of Lowly Life, William 
Dean Howells wrote an enthusiastic introduction, Dunbar 
wrote three novels of merit. 


Compensation 


ECAUSE I had loved so deeply, 
Because I had loved so long, 
God in His great compassion 
Gave me the gift of song. 


Because I have loved so vainly, 
And sung with such faltering breath, 
The Master, in infinite mercy, 


Offers the boon of Death. 
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Hymn 


LI’L’ lamb out in de col’, 
De Mastah call you to de fol’, 
O 1’? lamb! 
He hyeah you bleatin’ on de hill; 
Come hyeah an’ keep yo’ mow’nin’ still, 


O lil lamb! 


De Mastah sen’ de Shepud fo’f; 

He wandah souf, he wandah no’f, 
O Wl lamb! 

He wandah eas’, he wandah wes’; 

De win’ a-wrenchin’ at his breas’, 


O lil lamb! 


Oh, tell de Shepud whah you hide; 
He want you walkin’ by his side, 

O lil lamb! 
He know you weak, he know you so’; 
But come don’ stay away no mo’, 


O lil lamb! 


An’ af’ah while de lamb he hyeah 

De Shepud’s voice a-callin’ cleah— 
Sweet li’ lamb! 

He answah f’om de brambles thick, 

“O Shepud, I’s a-comin’ quick”— 
O lil lamb! 
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LEONORA SPEYER 
1872— 

| ees SPEYER was for years a professional violinist; 

but with the inrush of the terror and pity of the 
World War, she began to express in poetry the high 
intensities of her spirit. She has gone on, with increasing 
fervor and power, until she is now a poet noteworthy for 
nature interpretation, mystic insight, lyric dare. 


Duet 
(I sing with myself) 


UT of my sorrow 
I'll build a stair, 
And every to-morrow 
Will climb to me there— 


With ashes of yesterday 
In its hair. 


My fortune is made 
Of a stab in the side, 
My debts are paid 

In pennies of pride— 


Unminted coins 
In a heart I hide. 


The stones that I eat 
Are ripe for my needs, 
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My cup is complete 
With the dregs of deeds— 


Clear are the notes 
Of my broken reeds. 


I carry my pack 

Of aches and stings, 
Light with the lack 
Of all good things— 


But not on my back, 
Because of my wings! 


The Ladder 


HAD a sudden vision in the night— 
I did not sleep, I dare not say I dreamed— 
Beside my bed a pallid ladder gleamed 
And lifted upward to the sky’s dim height: 
And every rung shone strangely in that light, 
And every rung a woman’s body seemed, 
Outstretched, and down the sides her long hair 
streamed, 
And you—you climbed that ladder of delight! 
You climbed, sure-footed, naked rung by rung, 
Clasped them and trod them, called them by their name, 
And my name too I heard you speak at last, 
You stood upon my breast the while and flung 
A hand up to the next! And then—oh shame— 
I kissed the foot that bruised me as it passed. 
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Pan Crucified 


SAW the Piper hanging on a tree, 
Leaf-crowned 

And crucified. 

“Pan! Pan!” I cried. 


The awful eye, still roving, fell on me, 

Then sought along the ground. 

I found 

The pipes still lying near, 

Held them like hyssop to the straining lips— 


And oh, the sound, the sound, 
Forever in my ear, 

And in my side 

The last note like a spear! 


Let Not My Death Be Long 


ET not my death be long, 
But light 

As a bird’s swinging; 
Happy decision in the height 
Of song— 
Then flight 
From off the ultimate bough! 
And let my wing be strong, 
And my last note the first 
Of another’s singing. 
See to it, Thou. 
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“Hark! Hark! 


O sight of it, only the song, 
Hours long; 
Hidden in the sun, yet near— 
See, see the tiny trilling dot appear, 
To disappear! 


As if a pranking star had lowered it 
By a thread 

Over the listener’s head, 

(Scarce swinging), 

And then 

Had pulled it up again, 

Up, up to the impenetrable blue, 

And through— 

Still singing! 


Little Lover 


J OU made your little lover kind, 
And quick of word and kiss and tear, 
And everything a woman craves; 
You could not make him big, my dear. 


And so you made your great self small, 
As only a great woman can, 
Nor cared a jot; but he, he knew, 
And cared a lot, the little man. 


He knew, and hated you at last... . 
Let me be fair! He left you then. 
That one big, generous thing he did; 
Left you to grieve to heights again. 
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Protest in Passing 


HIS house of flesh was never loved of me, 
Though I have known much love beneath its 
roof, 
Always was I a guest who stood aloof, 
Loth to accept such hospitality. 
When the house slumbered, how I woke! for then 
I knew of half-escapes along the night, 
But now there comes a safer, swifter flight: 
I go; nor need endure these rooms again. 


I have been cowed too long by closed-in walls, 
By masonry of muscle, blood and bone; 

This quaking house of flesh that was my own, 
High roof-tree of the heart, see how it falls! 
I go... but pause upon the threshold’s rust 
To shake from off my feet my own dead dust. 


Measure Me, Sky 


EASURE me, sky! 
Tell me I reach by a song 
Nearer the stars: 
I have been little so long. 


Weigh me, high wind! 

What will your wild scales record? 
Profit of pain, 

Joy by the weight of a word. 
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Horizon, reach out! 

Catch at.my hands, stretch me taut, 
Rim of the world: 

Widen my eyes by a thought. 


Sky, be my depth; 

Wind, be my width and my height; 
World, my heart’s span: 

Loneliness, wings for my flight! 


CALE YOUNG RICE 
1872— 
J Be poet of Kentucky (husband of Alice Hegan Rice) 
has issued many striking volumes of poetry and poetic 
dramas, most of them assembled now in his Collected 
Poems and Plays. Wide is his range of theme and high 
is his lyric level. His drama, A Night in Avignon, is a 
classic. As the London Sfectator says, “Notwithstanding 
the ease of his verse, it is never slipshod or mechanical.” 


A tavism 


LEANT out over a ledging cliff and looked down 
into the sea, 

Where weed and kelp and dulse swayed, in green 
translucency ; 

Where the abalone clung to the rock and the star-fish 
lay about, 

Purpling the sands that slid away under the silver trout. 


And the sea-urchin too was there, and the sea-anemone. 
It was a world of watery shapes and hues and wizardry. 
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And I felt old stirrings wake in me, under the tides of 
time, 

Sea-hauntings I had brought with me out of the ancient 
slime. 


And now, as I muse, I cannot rid my senses of the spell 
That in a tidal trance all things around me drift and 


swell 

Under the sea of the Universe, down into which strange 
eyes 

Keep peering at me, as I peered, with wonder and 
surmise. 


The Wife of Judas Iscariot 


HE wife of Judas Iscariot 
Went out into the night, 
She thought she heard a voice crying: 
Was it to left or right? 


She went forth to the Joppa Gate, 
Three crosses hung on high, 

The one was a thief’s, the other a thief’s, 
The third she went not nigh. 


For still she heard the voice crying: 
Was it to right or left? 

Or was it but a wind of fear 
That blew her on bereft? 


She went down from the Joppa Gate 
Into the black ravine. 

She climbed up by the rocky path 
To where a tree was seen. 
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And “What, sooth, do I follow here? 


Is it my own mad mind? 
Judas! Judas Iscariot!” 
She called upon the wind. 


“Judas! Judas Iscariot!” 
She touched it with her hand. 
The leaves shivered above her head, 
To make her understand. 
“Judas! Judas! my love! my lord!” 
Her hands went o’er it fast, 
From foot to thigh, from thigh to throat, 
And stopped—there—at last. 


“Judas! Judas! what has He done, 
The Christ you followed so!” 

More than the silver left on him 
Made answer to her woe. 


“Judas! Judas! what has He done! 
O has it come to this! 

The Kingdom promised has but proved 
For you a soul-abyss! 


“Was He the Christ, and let it be?” ... 
She cut him from the limb, 

And held him in her arms there 
And wept over him. 


“None in the world shall ever know 
Your doubts of Him but I! 

‘Traitor! traitor! and only traitor!’ 
Will ever be their cry! 
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“None in the world shall ever know— 
But I who am your wife!” 

She flung the silver from his purse: 
It made a bitter strife. 


It rattled on the ringing rocks 
And fell to the ravine. 

“Was He the Christ, and let it be?” 
She moaned, still, between. 


She held him in her arms there, 
And kissed his lips aright, 

The lips of Judas Iscariot, 
Who hanged himself that night. 


FRANCES SHAW 
1872— 


The Ragpicker 


HE Ragpicker sits and sorts her rags: 
Silk and homespun and threads of gold 
She plucks to pieces and marks with tags; 
And her eyes are ice and her fingers cold. 


The Ragpicker sits in the back of my brain; 
Keenly she looks me through and through. 

One flaming shred I have hidden away: 
She shall not have my love for you. 
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M*™ MonroE, who was a poet before she became an 
editor and anthologist, has played perhaps the lead- 
ing part in the development of contemporary American 
poetry, especially through Poetry: A Magazine of Verse, 
which she founded in Chicago in 1912. Aside from her 
editorial duties, she has written several volumes of verse 
and an authoritative work in prose, Poets and Their Art. 
American literature is under obligations to her for a 
courageous exposition and defense of the cause of poetry. 


The Shadow (Child 


HY do the wheels go whirring round, 
Mother, mother? 
O mother, are they giants bound, 
And will they growl forever? 


Yes, fiery giants underground, 
Daughter, little daughter, 

Forever turn the wheels around, 
And rumble-grumble ever. 


Why do I pick the threads all day, 
Mother, mother? 

While sunshine children are at play? 
And must I work forever? 


Yes, shadow-child; the livelong day, 
Daughter, little daughter, 

Your hands must pick the threads away, 
And feel the sunshine never. 
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Why do the birds sing in the sun, 
Mother, mother, 

If all day long I run and run, 
Run with the wheels forever? 


The birds may sing till day is done, 
Daughter, little daughter, 

But with the wheels your feet must run— 
Run with the wheels forever. 


Why do I feel so tired each night, 
Mother, mother? 

The wheels are always buzzing bright; 
Do they grow sleepy never? 


O baby-thing, so soft and white, 
Daughter, little daughter, 

The big wheels grind us in their might, 
And they will grind forever. 


And is the white thread never spun, 
Mother, mother? 

And is the white cloth never done, 
For you and me done never? 


Oh, yes, our thread will all be spun, 
Daughter, little daughter, 

When we lie down out in the sun, 
And work no more forever. 


And when will come that happy day, 
Mother, mother? 

Oh, shall we laugh and sing and play, 
Out in the sun forever? 
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No, shadow-child, we'll rest all day, 
Daughter, little daughter, 

Where green grass grows and roses gay, 
There in the sun forever. 


On the Porch 


S I lie roofed in, screened in, 
From the pattering rain, 
The summer rain— 
As I lie 
Snug and dry 
And hear the birds complain: 


Oh, billow on billow, 

Oh, roar on roar, 

Over me wash 

The seas of war. 

Over me—down—down— 

Lunges and plunges 

The huge gun with its one blind eye, 
The armored train, 

And, swooping out of the sky, 

The aeroplane. 

Down—down— 

The army proudly swinging 

Under gay flags, 

The glorious dead heaped up like rags, 
A church with bronze bells ringing, 

A city all towers, 

Gardens of lovers and flowers, 

The round world swinging 

In the light of the sun: 

All broken, undone, 
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As I lie roofed in, screened in, 
From the pattering rain, 

The summer r2in— 

As I lie 

Snug and dry, 

And hear the birds complain. 


A Farewell 


OOD-BY—xno, do not grieve that it is over, 
The perfect hour; 
Theat the winged joy, sweet honey-loving rover, 
Fiits from the flower. 


Grieve not—it is the law. Love will be flying— 
Oh, love and all 

Glad was the living—blessed be the dying! 
Let the leaves fall 


Nancy Hanks 


IRIE child! 
Brief as dew, 
What winds of wonder 
Nourished you? 
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Rolling plains 

Of billowy green; 
Far horizons, 

Blue, serene; 


Lofty skies 
The slow clouds climb, 
Where burning stars 
Beat out the time: 


These, and the dreams 
Of fathers bold, 

Baffled longings, 
Hopes untold, 


Gave to you 
A heart of fire, 
Love like deep waters, 
Brave desire. 


Ah, when youth’s rapture 
Went out in pain, 

And all seemed over, 
Was all in vain? 


O soul obscure, 
Whose wings life bound, 
And soft death folded 
Under the ground; 


Wildwood lady, 
Still and true, 

Who gave us Lincoln 
And never knew: 
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To you at last 

Our praise, our tears, 
Love and a song 

Through the nation’s years! 


Mother of Lincoln, 

Our tears, our praise; 
A battle-flag 

And the victor’s bays! 


JOHN COWPER POWYS 
1872— 
H* volumes of verse are Wolfe’s Bane, and Samphire. 
He has also written several volumes of remarkable 


essays on great writers. 

I have more hope for life and more faith in the future 
than Powys expresses in his poetry—more dependence on 
some of the old ideals. But Powys has a rare power of 
expressing for us the naked pity and terror of existence. 
He makes inanimate things leap to life. He has magic 
that causes ideas to seize the imagination and cling to 
the memory. 


The Rider 


N the horses of desire 
Over the tossing trees 
I have hunted the Pillar of Fire 
To his inmost fastnesses. 


On the eagles of despair 

Where the thunders meet, 

I have hunted the Powers of the Air 
To their last retreat. 
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Over chasm and over crag 
On the horned moon riding, 
I have hunted the Night-hag 
To her furthest hiding. 


On the lions of exultation 
I ride to my doom! 
No tears of human desolation 


Shall find my tomb. 


The Truth? 


Gare my enemies, my friends, 
Let us drop this pose! 

Now the light’s out, the play ends 
And the door must close. 


Let us drop our masks and be 
Just for once ourselves, 

Saints and Satyrs shamelessly, 
Goblins, Imps and Elves. 


You love him and I love you, 
Why not say it then? 

God in heaven! let’s once be true 
To what makes us men! 


Christ in heaven! let’s once forego 
Caution and discretion! 

You—you there—whom I hate so, 
What is your confession? 


Eh? Is that the truth? Well, I 


Feel the same; so we 
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Stripped of the eternal lie 
Can for once agree! 


You—you there—my one delight, 
What have you to say? 


What? Not that!—Up with the light! 


Back to our old play! 


The Hour Before Dawn 
HEN the people and horses have gone 


And silence has fallen, 
The lonely road wakes; 
And all night, 
Under Cassiopeia and the Pleiades 
It sighs for its lost travellers. 
But at the hour before dawn, 
When the stars are cold, 
It whispers the world-secret. 


When the ships have passed, 

And their tracks have melted, 
And the white horses have sunk, 
The lonely sea wakes; 

And all night, 

Under Aldebaran and Arcturus, 
It moans for its lost soul. 

But at the hour before dawn, 
When the stars are cold, 

It whispers the world-secret. 


When the camels have swept by, 
And the caravan has vanished, 
The lonely Desert wakes; 
And all night, 
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Under Cynus and Perseus, 

It wails for its dead kings. 
But at the hour before dawn, 
When the stars are cold, 

It whispers the world-secret. 


To One Who Spoke of Eternal Things 


We sometimes weary of the high, hard climbing in the 
upper ranges of the mind. Here is a cry for the little 
things so near and dear to the heart—the precious and 
priceless little things of the common human clay. 


USH! for the shadow of a flower 
Upon a sun-warmed stone, 
Your “Highest Truth” with all its power 
I'd willingly disown. 


Hush! for a glance through the lattice flung 
Upon a sleeping brow, 

Your “Thunder of the Immortal Tongue” 
I'd lightly disavow. 


The eternal law, the deep life-stream, 
Why should I worship these? 

Better the briefest human dream 
Among the fading trees! 


Better the frailest human touch 
When the harebells cover the hill, 

Or the broken memory of such 
When the heart has its will! 
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Better the toss of the daffodil’s head 
When the swallow dips in the pool— 
Better the rain on the crocus-bed 
That keeps the twilight cool! 


Better—I see it now!—that look, 
Mixed strangely with shells and sands, 
And the uncut page of a curious book 
And the quiver of a hand! 


The little things—the little things— 
The things that fade and die— 
The perfume of their passing brings 

More than Eternity. 


MARY ALDIS 
1872— 


Flash-Lights 


T 


ANDLES toppling sideways in tomato-cans 
Sputter and sizzle at head and foot. 
The gaudy patterns of a patch-work quilt 
Lie smooth and straight 
Save where upswelling over a silent shape. 
A man in high boots stirs something on a rusty stove 
Round and round and round, 
As a new cry like a bleating lamb’s 
Pierces his brain. 
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After a time the man busies himself 

With hammer and nails and rough-hewn lumber, 
But fears to strike a blow. 

Outside the moonlight sleeps white upon the plain 
And the bark of a coyote shrills across the night. 


Ir 


A smell of musk 

Comes to him pungently through the darkness. 
On the screen 

Scenes from foreign lands, 

Released by the censor, 

Shimmer in cool black and white 
Historic information. 

He shifts his seat sideways, sideways— 
A seeking hand creeps to another hand, 
And a leaping flame 

Illuminates the historic information. 


It 


Within the room, sounds of weeping 

Low and hushed: 

Without, a man, beautiful with the beauty 
Of young strength, 

Holds pitifully to the handle of the door. 
He hiccoughs and turns away, 

While a hand-organ plays, 

“The hours I spend with thee, dear heart.” 
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1873— 


Out Where the West Begins 


UT where the hand-clap’s a little stronger, 
Out where the smile dwells a little longer— 
That’s where the West begins. 
Out where the sun shines a little brighter, 
Where the snows that fall are a trifle whiter, 
And the bonds of home are a wee bit tighter— 
That’s where the West begins. 


Out where the skies are a trifle bluer, 
Where friendship ties are a little truer— 
That’s where the West begins. 
Out where a fresher breeze is blowing, 
Where there’s laughter in every streamlet flowing, 
Where there’s more of reaping and less of sowing— 
That’s where the West begins. 


Out where the world is still in the making, 

Where fewer hearts in despair are breaking— 
That’s where the West begins. 

Where there’s more of singing and less of sighing, 

Where there’s more of giving and less of buying, 

‘And a man makes friends without half trying— 
That’s where the West begins. 
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1873— 


Moth-T error 


HAVE killed the moth flying around my night- 
light: wingless and dead it lies upon the floor. 

(O who will kill the great Time-Moth that eats holes 
in my soul and that burrows in and through my 
secretest veils!) 

My will against its will, and no more will it fly at my 
night-light or be hidden behind the curtains that 
swing in the winds. 

(But O who will shatter the Change-Moth that leaves 
me in rags—tattered old tapestries that swing in 
the winds that blow out of Chaos!) 

Night-Moth, Change-Moth, Time-Moth, eaters of 
dreams and of me! 


Yogi 
I TOO, have been Yogi— 


Grown with the grass, 

Hurtled in the lightnings, 

Pulsed with the stars, 

Woven myself into the womb-homes of saviors and 
poets, 

Played hide-and-seek in the cells and pores of matter, 

Been the great noose of Halley’s comet, 

Spectre on the sidewalks of Space, 

An unthinkable Thought that hung from the eaves of 
Oblivion. 
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All these have I been through the eucharistic power of 
my Consciousness 
And the protean potencies of my Imagination. 


I, too, have been Yogi— 
A clue to the pursuit of the Impossible. 


JOHN CURTIS UNDERWOOD 
1874— 
HESE two poems are taken from a volume called 
Processionals. Underwood has other volumes. He is 
a man who has traveled the world, feeling the joys and 
the sorrows of the laboring millions. He is a poet who 
deserves a wide following. 


The Strong 
W* were spawned in lava mountains. From the 


surf line of the sea, 

We were cast on desert islands when the world began 
to be. 

Rocks were hard to make us harder. Storms were 
strong to make us strong. 

And our will was set and tempered where the frosts 
were sore and long. 


Glaciers drove us. We retreated till we overtopped 
the snow. 

Past the passes, pierced the mountains; found the valleys 
warm below. 

We went marching past perdition with a purpose ill 
conceived 

Till we made us gods of granite, and a Law that we 
believed. 
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Then we made us camps and cities, for our cattle, for 
our wives. 

And we found us gold and silver, and we purchased 
power with lives. 

And we made us ships and seamen. Master craftsmen 
we became. 

And we wrought us arts and letters; blew a bubble that 
was fame. 


And our strength became our weakness. We were 
wasted in the night. 

And we lost the stars in lewdness that blasphemed all 
law and light. 

And we bred us filth and fevers till our children were 
as slaves 

In the streets of dying cities, and our gods we laid in 
graves. 


Still we lusted for the open, for the sea, and for the 
sun. 

There we marveled at the mountains and the deeds that 
men have done. 

There we sought a Voice, a Vision; till our doctors of 
disease 

Out of travail pangs of ages brought to birth a Soul 
that sees: 


Made a mind that masters slowly want and weakness, 
storm and time: 

Wrests her secrets from the midnight; fills all space 
with rhythm and rhyme: 

Tears the rotting veils of vision from its Truth it dares 
to face: 

Sees in man his own salvation, finds in fear its last 
disgrace. 
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Binds new burdens on the strong, and sets them sterner 
handicaps; 

Spends their strength in ceaseless striving till they meet 
the great Perhaps; 

Lends itself to lift the fallen in its last crusade of light. 

For the mind of man is marching past perdition through 
the night. 


The Weak 


E were born of night and terror in a wilderness 
of fear. 

We were made to be your burdens till your tyrants 
disappear. 

Hatred, greed, despair, for ages were our grandams 
and our sires: 

We were mangled in the mountains, ringed around with 
frosts and fires. 


Starving men begat in horror our forerunners weak as 
we. 

Sickly mothers gave us suck. We lost our brothers 
in the sea. 

We were seized and we were shaken by a million 
mouths of pain. 

We were trapped and we were taken, and in torment 
we were slain. 


We were slaves to lusts that slew us slowly. We were 
slaves to toil. 

Chain gangs marched across the meadows. Rotting 
figs and rancid oil 

Were our rations. We went naked in the galleys, in 
the sun. 

We were slaves to lies that slew us slowly, surely, one 
by one. 
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Little children in your mills, and babies butchered in 
your streets, 

Men in mines you doom to darkness; women, life’s last 
vile defeats, 

Lawyers, liars, scribes and teachers who a nation’s soul 
betray; 

Perjured priests and healers, slowly stumbling toward 
the light of day. 


So we have defiled for ages out of darkness. Now we 
see 

New salvation made for millions, nearer. So our 
thoughts go free. 

Year by year you cure our bodies; teach our rotting 
souls to know 

Will, that mind shall make immortal, life’s last fear 
shall overthrow. 

We were weak to make you stronger. Like your 
children we shall grow. 
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1874— 
AHLON LEONARD FIsHER is an architect by profession 
and a poet of distinction, who, in his November, has 
written an unforgettable sonnet—a triumph in that difficult 
department of poetry. 


November 


ARK you such sound as quivers? Kings will hear, 
As kings have heard, and tremble on their 
thrones; 
The old will feel the weight of mossy stones; 
The young alone will laugh and scoff at fear. 
It is the tread of armies marching near, 
From scarlet lands to lands forever pale; 
It is a bugle dying down the gale, 
It is the sudden gushing of a tear. 
And it is hands that grope at ghostly doors; 
And romp of spirit-children on the pave; 
It is the tender sighing of the brave 
Who fell, ah! long ago, in futile wars; 
It is such sound as death; and, after all, 
”Tis but the forest letting dead leaves fall. 


Per Contra 


HEY say Thou art a Myth— 
_ That every prayer is vain: 
Yet still I seek Thee with 


My pleas, again, again. 


“There is no Christ—nay, none!” 
The lips of men have said: 
But see, Thou fabled One, 
I kiss the Hands that bled! 
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1874— 


Sac has created a special place for himself in Ameri- 
can verse-writing as the celebrant of the Yukon region 
of Alaska and of the Klondike gold-seeker. To say that 
Rudyard Kipling is his master and model is not to detract 
from the general excellence of his work. He is best repre- 
sented in his collection, The Spell of the Yukon and Other 
Verses (1907). 


The Shooting of Dan McGrew 


BUNCH of the boys were whooping it up in the 

Malamute saloon; 

The kid that handles the music-box was hitting a jag- 
time tune. 

Back of the bar, in a solo game, sat Dangerous Dan 
McGrew, 

And watching his luck was his light-o’-love, the lady 
that’s known as Lou. 


When out of the night, which was fifty below, and into 
the din and the glare, 

There stumbled a miner fresh from the creeks, dog- 
dirty and loaded for bear. 

He looked like a man with a foot in the grave and 
scarcely the strength of a louse, 

Yet he tilted a poke of dust on the bar, and he called 
for drinks for the house. 

There was none could place the stranger’s face, though 
we searched ourselves for a clue; 
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But we drank his health, and the last to drink was 
Dangerous Dan McGrew. 


There’s men that somehow just grip your eyes, and 
hold them hard like a spell; 

And such was he, and he looked to me like a man who 
had lived in hell; 

With a face most hair, and the dreary stare of a dog 
whose day is done, 

As he watered the green stuff in his glass, and the 
drops fell one by one. 

Then I got to figgering who he was, and wondering 
what he’d do, 

And I turned my head—and there watching him was 
the lady that’s known as Lou. 


His eyes went rubbering round the room, and he seemed 
in a kind of a daze, 

Till at last that old piano fell in the way of his wan- 
dering gaze. 

The ragtime kid was having a drink; there was no 
one else on the stool, 

So the stranger stumbles across the room, and flops 
down there like a fool. 

In a buckskin shirt that was glazed with dirt he sat, 
and I saw him sway; 

Then he clutched the keys with his talon hands—my 
God! but that man could play. 


Were you ever out in the Great Alone, when the moon 
was awful clear, 

And the icy mountains hemmed you in with a silence 
you most could hear; 

With only the howl of a timber wolf, and you camped 
there in the cold, 
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A half-dead thing in a stark, dead world, clean mad for 
the muck called gold; 

While high overhead, green, yellow and red, the North 
Lights swept in bars?— 

Then you’ve a hunch what the music meant... 
hunger and night and the stars. 


And hunger not of the belly kind, that’s banished with 
bacon and beans, 

But the gnawing hunger of lonely men for a home and 
all that it means; 

For a fireside far from the cares that are, four walls 
and a roof above; 

But oh! so-cramful of cosy joy, and crowned with a 
woman’s love— 

A woman dearer than all the world, and true as 
Heaven is true— 

(God! how ghastly she looks through her rouge, the 
lady that’s known as Lou!) 


Then on a sudden the music changed, so soft that you 
scarce could hear; 

But you felt that your life had been looted clean of all 
that it once held dear; 2 

That someone had stolen the woman you loved, that 
her love was a devil’s lie, 

That your guts were gone, and the best for you was 
to crawl away and die. 

"Twas the crowning cry of a heart’s despair, and it 
thrilled you through and through. 


“I guess I’ll make it a spread misere,” said Dangerous 
Dan McGrew. 


The music almost died away ... then it burst like a 
pent-up flood; 
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And it seemed to say, “Repay, repay,” and my eyes 
were blind with blood. 

The thought came back of an ancient wrong, and it 
stung like a frozen lash, 

And the lust awoke to kill, to kill . . . then the music 
stopped with a crash, 

And the stranger turned and his eyes they burned in 
a most peculiar way. 

In a buckskin shirt that was glazed with dirt he sat, 
and I saw him sway. 

Then his lips went in in a kind of grin, and he spoke, 
and his voice was calm, 

And “Boys,” says he, “you don’t know me, and none 
of you care a damn; 

But I want to state, and my words are straight, and 
I'll bet my poke they’re true, 

That one of you is a hound of hell . . . and that one 
is Dan McGrew.” 


Then I ducked my head, and the lights went out, and 
two guns blazed in the dark, 

And a woman screamed, and the lights went up, and 
two men lay stiff and stark. 

Pitched on his head, and pumped full of lead, was 
Dangerous Dan McGrew, 

While the man from the creeks lay clutched to the 
breast of the lady that’s known as Lou. 


These are the simple facts of the case, and I guess I 
ought to know. 

They say that the stranger was crazed with “hootch,” 
and I’m not denying it’s so. 

I’m not so wise as the lawyer guys, but strictly between 
us two, 

The woman that kissed him and—pinched his poke— 
was the lady that’s known as Lou. 
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The Hollow Apple Tree 


HERE it stood—a shell, 
Heart gone; and yet, 
Buds in Spring would swell, 
Some fruit would set. 


Something spoke to me 
Each April, when 

From the hollow tree 
Leaves laughed again. 


Now I know. For I 
Must play that part. 

I must live, not die, 
With empty heart. 
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ROSE O’NEILL 
1874— 

ose O’NeILL began her artistic career as a magazine 

illustrator in 1896, and became celebrated as the 
originator of the Kewpies, a series of quaint imaginative 
drawings of particular appeal to children. In 1923 she 
made her first appearance as a poet with a volume, The. 
Master-Mistress, that for a first book of poetry is remark- 
able for its spirit of wonder, its flight of imagination, its 
felicity and fantasy of expression. 


The Gift 
OW that I am lame, 


Now the fierce is tame, 

Now the mane is shorn, 

And the banner torn; 

I bring Thee, Lord, 

The shattered sword. 

Take the tattered fool, 

Take the broken tool, 

Take the last offense, 

This ruined insolence! 


As I Went By 


S I went by, 

An old man with a curded eye, 
Said: “Much as you can laugh and kiss, 
You will be like this.” 

And I did not believe him, 
But made haste to leave him, 
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Laughing all the way. 
Yet, another day, 
He made the self-same say, 
For my laughter grieved him. 
And I believed him! 

Then I shook 
Like a willow in a brook, 
Like the ox from the goad, 
Like the slave beneath the load, 
Like the reed under rain, 
And the sick man in pain, 
And the hind before the hound, 
And the new corpse in the ground! 


From “Love-€nding” 


O, go, 
Complete the overthrow! 

Low lutes that were so loud! 
Proud eyes for weeping! 
(O, poor that were so proud!) 
Tall grain for good reaping— 
Slain kings for sound sleeping! 
Cold hearts no hearth shall warm! 
Long roads for rueing! 

How to perform 

This wonder of undoing! 


Beat down 

The alabaster town! 
With what downfall! 
Of amethystine hall! 
Shatter the towers, 
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The feasts of fruit and flowers, 
The crystal cups and all— 
Tear the silver sleeve 
And break the golden bell! 
How to achieve 
This pale feat of farewell! 


Part, part, 

Loose the prisoned heart! 

The velvet vassal flies— 

To the wind he goes! 

But no, he turns and lies 

Against me like a rose, 

With his slaying eyes! 

Intercept the sun 

That I may not see! 
How to be done 
With this Gethsemane! 


I Made a House of Houselessness 


MADE a house of houselessness, 
A garden of your going: 
And seven trees of seven wounds 
You gave me, all unknowing: 
I made a feast of golden grief 
That you so lordly left me, 
I made a bed of all the smiles 
Whereof your lip bereft me: 
I made a sun of your delay, 
Your daily loss, his setting: 
I made a wall of all your words 
And a lock of your forgetting. 
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1874— 

onA GALE who was once a star reporter on metropolitan 
papers, became next a writer of quaint-country village 
short stories, then a novelist of distinction, then a successful 
playwright. Her Miss Lulu Bett, a best-seller novel, she 
evolved into a drama which took the Pulitzer prize in 1920. 
Despite these business-like activities, Miss Gale is a mili- 
tant worker for social and industrial ideals, and beneath 
all, a poet and mystic with the upper windows of her spirit 

open to wings and stars. 


North Star 


IS boy had stolen some money from a booth 
At the County Fair. I found the father in his 
kitchen. 
For years he had driven a dray and the heavy lifting 
Had worn him down. So through his evenings 
He slept by the kitchen stove as I found him. 
The mother was crying and ironing. 
I thought about the mother, 
For she brought me a photograph 
Taken at a street fair on her wedding day. 
She was so trim and white and he so neat and alert. 
In the picture with their friends about them— 
I saw that she wanted me to know their dignity from the 
first. 
But afterward I thought more about the father. 
For as he came with me to the door 
I could not forbear to say how bright and near the stars 
seemed. 
Then he leaned and peered from beneath his low roof 
And he said: 
“There used to be a star called the Nord Star.’ 
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JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY 
1874—1922 

MAS and music are both found in the poetry of this 

born American singer. She has to her credit five 
volumes of poetry, including The Singing Leaves and The 
Singing Man. Among her plays are The Piper, which won 
the Stratford-on-Avon prize in 1909; and Marlowe, a 
drama infused with the Elizabethan spirit and containing 
several beautiful lyrics. 


The Enchanted Sheepfold 


HE hills far-off were blue, blue, 
The hills at hand were brown; 
And all the herd-bells called to me 
As I came by the down. 


The briars turned to roses, roses; 
Ever we stayed to pull 

A white little rose, and a red little rose, 
And a lock of silver wool. 


Nobody heeded,—none, none; 
And when True Love came by, 

They thought him naught but the shepherd-boy. 
Nobody knew but I. 


The trees were feathered like birds, birds; 
Birds were in every tree: 

Yet nobody heeded, nobody heard, 
Nobody knew, save me. 


And he is fairer than all—all. 
How could a heart go wrong? 

For his eyes I knew, and his knew mine, 
Like an old, old song. 
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1874—1925 

| any estimate of the poetry of Amy Lowell, the tempta- 

tion is to gauge her first as an experimenter in verse 
form, a leader in the Imagist movement, an exponent of 
polyphonic prose, and afterward as a poet on her own ac- 
count. Her verve and virility are immense, and her range 
of subjects is impressive. The main complaint against her 
poetry is that it is head-work, not heart-work. Perhaps the 
criticism is justified. Although her Patterns is greatly 
admired, I personally prefer her poem, Dried Marjoram, — 
as being the high-water-mark of her genius. It is too long 
for inclusion here, and is difficult to abridge. The value 
of her verse is curtailed by her idea that poetry should not 
include introspection but should deal only with the outer 
aspect of things. She also devitalizes her work by elim- 
inating from it the social passion, the enthusiasm of 
humanity. When a poet ignores the sorrows and struggles 
of humanity, he loses the central spring of the creative 
spirit. In her zeal for mere form, color and motion, Amy 
Lowell misses the soul of life and poesy. She was intrigued 
by the spectacle rather than by the spirit of life; yet she 
helped immensely to kindle a wide interest in poetry; and, 
in other ways, she rendered distinguished service to the 
cause of Song. 
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A Gift 


EE! I give myself to you, Beloved! 
My words are little jars 
For you to take and put upon a shelf. 
Their shapes are quaint and beautiful, 
And they have many pleasant colors and lustres 
‘To recommend them. 
Also the scent from them fills the room 
With sweetness of flowers and crushed grasses. 


When I shall have given you the last one 
You will have the whole of me, 


But I shall be dead. 


Patterns 


WALK down the garden paths, 

And all the daffodils 
Are blowing, and the bright blue squills. 
I walk down the patterned garden-paths 
In my stiff, brocaded gown. 
With my powdered hair and jewelled fan, 
I too am a rare 
Pattern. As I wander down 
The garden paths. 


My dress is richly figured, 
And the train 
Makes a pink and silver stain 
On the gravel, and the thrift 
Of the borders. 
Just a plate of current fashion, 
Tripping by in high-heeled, ribboned shoes. 
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Not a softness anywhere about me, 
Only whalebone and brocade. 

And I sink on a seat in the shade 
Of a lime tree. For my passion 
Wars against the stiff brocade. 

The daffodils and squills 

Flutter in the breeze 

As they please. 

And I weep; 

For the lime tree is in blossom 

And one small flower has dropped upon my bosom. 


And the plashing of waterdrops 

In the marble fountain 

Comes down the garden-paths. 

The dripping never stops. 

Underneath my stiffened gown 

Is the softness of a woman bathing in a marble basin, 
A basin in the midst of hedges grown 
So thick, she cannot see her lover hiding, 
But she guesses he is near, 

And the sliding of the water 

Seems the stroking of a dear 

Hand upon her. 


What is Summer in a fine brocaded gown! 

I should like to see it lying in a heap upon the ground. 

All the pink and silver crumpled up on the ground. 

I would be the pink and silver as I ran along the paths, 

And he would stumble after, 

Bewildered by my laughter. 

I should see the sun flashing from his sword-hilt and 
the buckles on his shoes. 

I would choose 

To lead him in a maze along the patterned paths, 

A bright and laughing maze for my heavy-booted lover. 
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Till he caught me in the shade, 

And the buttons of his waistcoat bruised my body as 
he clasped me, 

Aching, melting, unafraid. 

With the shadows of the leaves and the sundrops, 

And the plopping of the waterdrops, 

All about us in the open afternoon— 

I am very like to swoon 

With the weight of this brocade, 

For the sun sifts through the shade. 


Underneath the fallen blossom 

In my bosom, 

Ts a letter I have hid. 

It was brought to me this morning by a rider from the 
Duke. 

“Madam, we regret to inform you that Lord Hartwell 

Died in action Thursday se’nnight.” 

As I read it in the white, morning sunlight, 

The letters squirmed like snakes. 

“Any answer, Madam,” said my footman. 

“No,” I told him. 

“See that the messenger takes some refreshment. 

No, no answer.” 

And I walked into the garden, 

Up and down the patterned paths, 

In my stiff, correct brocade. 

The blue and yellow flowers stood up proudly in the 
sun, 

Each one. 

I stood upright too, 

Held rigid to the pattern 

By the stiffness of my gown. 

Up and down I walked, 

Up and down. 
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In a month he would have been my husband. 

In a month, here, underneath this lime, 

We would have broke the pattern; 

He for me, and I for him, 

He as Colonel, I as Lady, 

On this shady seat. 

He had a whim 

That sunlight carried blessing. 

And I answered, “It shall be as you have said.” 
Now he is dead. 


In Summer and in Winter I shall walk 

Up and down 

The patterned garden-paths 

In my stiff, brocaded gown. 

The squills and daffodils 

Will give place to pillared roses, and to asters, and to 
snow. 

I shall go 

Up and down 

In my gown. 

Gorgeously arrayed, 

Boned and stayed. 

And the softness of my body will be guarded from 
embrace 

By each button, hook, and lace. 

For the man who should loose me is dead, 

Fighting with the Duke in Flanders, 

In a pattern called a war. 

Christ! What are patterns for? 
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A Lady 
OU are beautiful and faded, 


Like an old opera tune 
Played upon a harpsichord; 
Or like the sun-flooded silks 
Of an eighteenth-century boudoir. 
In your eyes 
Smolder the fallen roses of outlived minutes, 
And the perfume of your soul 
Is vague and suffusing, 
With the pungence of sealed spice jars. 
Your half-tones delight me, 
And I grow mad with gazing 
At your blent colors. 


My vigor is a new-minted penny, 
Which I cast at your feet. 
Gather it up from the dust, 
That its sparkle may amuse you. 


Night Clouds 


HE white mares of the moon rush along the sky 


Beating their golden hoofs upon the glass heavens; 


The white mares of the moon are all standing on their 


hind legs 


Pawing at the green porcelain doors of the remote 


heavens. 


Fly, mares! 
Strain your utmost, 
Scatter the milky dust of stars, 


Or the tiger sun will leap upon you and destroy you 


With one lick of his vermilion tongue. 
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Stains 


HE three ghosts on the lonesome road 
Spake each to one another, 
“Whence came that stain about your mouth 
No lifted hand may cover?” 
“From eating of forbidden fruit, 
Brother, my brother.” 


The three ghosts on the sunless road 
Spake each to one another, 

“Whence came that red burn on your foot 
No dust nor ash may cover?” 

“YT stamped a neighbor’s hearth-flame out, 
Brother, my brother.” 


The three ghosts on the windless road 
Spake each to one another, 

“Whence came that blood upon your hand 
No other hand may cover?” 

“From breaking of a woman’s heart, 
Brother, my brother.” 


“Yet on the earth clean men we walked, 
Glutton and Thief and Lover; 

‘White flesh and fair it hid our stains 
That no man might discover.” 

“Naked the soul goes up to God, 
Brother, my brother.” 
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The Free Woman 


OMEN who do not love are free; 
All day their thoughts go carelessly. 
I know they do not fear at all 
When the nights come and the snows fall. 


But those who love—their thoughts must trace 
All day the well-belovéd face, 

And they are fearful and grow chill 

At the snow’s fall and the night’s ill. 


And they would fire their hearts to burn 
Like a bright light at the road’s turn, 
And flay their souls to keep him warm 
In the cold night and the white storm. 


Surely I may be glad that I 

Softly a night of storms may lie, 
For I have watched a woman’s face 
A black night at a window’s space. 


Surely I should be happier, 

Nor enyy—envy—envy her; 

But I have heard the word she spoke 
In her man’s arms as the dawn broke. 
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Night Laughter 


Te the grey solitudes, 
When night was falling, 

Far in the autumn woods 
A loon was calling, 


Uttering what distress, 
To what replying; 

Alone in the wilderness 
The voice of one crying. 


Fairer because of thee, 
How hath the moon 

Won this new majesty, 
O moaning loon? 
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1374— 


Casements 


N my wall to eastward 
Since I knew you, 
A wide crystal casement 
Swings to the blue. 


What more can friend do, 
Though he do all, 

Than hang Orion 
On his friend’s wall? 


Border 
HERE is a thin line, 
There is a veil... 


I have seen a sea-wall, 
A hill-range, more frail. 


I know a causeway, 

Swept of sea-wind 

Where no toll is asked for 
But a cloak left behind. 


I have seen many, 
While winds blow, 

Slip their cloak, crossing 
And never know. 


It is a Border 
Travelers may range 
Either side to other 
With a cloak’s change. 
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1875— 


Out of the Italian 


HE diamond, O gods, you create, 
Slowly, as slowly as fate. 
So you know the centuries’ pain, 
You know the vigils and hate, 
Labor of earth, travail of birth, 
All must be spent before Dante’s brain 
And Shelley’s heart are born again. 
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1875— 
NAT is a graduate of Georgetown University, and 
he took his Doctorate at Columbia. He is an au- 
thority on Spanish literature. 


The Blind 


T midnight, through my dream, the signal dread 
From star to star, brought word the sun was dead. 
It seemed as though entire creation heard 
Yet gave no answer—neither call of bird 
Nor low of cattle; but the townsfolk crept 
In silence to their rooftops. No man slept, 
But merchant, bondman, prince and scribe and priest, 
Their faces haggard, searched the East. 
Down from the hillsides to the city gates 
No market-wains came rumbling with their freights: 
No sentry’s voice along the citadel 
Announced the hour; no matin peal or knell 
From dome or campanile; not a sail 
Stirred in the harbor offing. ‘Then a wail 
Despairing swept across the roofs, a sigh 
O’er land and sea, as slowly on the sky 
The sun’s black bulk between the stars uprose— 
One sigh of astral grief, and at its close 
Came silence once again more terrible. . 
*T was then, methought, a new-born infant cried; 
And where the gates stood open gaunt and wide 
A blind man crouched and stretched his empty palms 
Into the darkness and moaned, “Alms! Alms!” 
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1875— 

5 Pees writer is a leading exponent of poetic drama in 
America, and handles both tragedy and comedy with 
grace and surety of touch. He has made an admirable 
modern rendering into prose of Chaucer’s Tales. His 
poems and plays were published in two volumes in 1916. 
Mackaye is a master of pageantry and community 
drama, wherein history and poesy are blended in.a fine 
artistry. His recent studies among the mountaineers of 
Kentucky have taken form in that notable play, This Fine 
Pretty World. His literary work is a rich contribution to 

American idealism. 


The Automobile 


LUID the world flowed under us: the hills 
Billow on billow of umbrageous green 
Heaved us, aghast, to fresh horizons, seen 
One rapturous instant, blind with flash of rills 
And silver-rising storms and dewy stills 
Of dripping boulders, till the dim ravine 
Drowned us again in leafage, whose serene 
Coverts grew loud with our tumultuous wills. 


Then all of Nature’s old amazement seemed 
Sudden to ask us: “Is this also man? 
This plunging, volant, land-amphibian 
What Plato mused and Paracelsus dreamed? 
Reply!” And piercing us with ancient scan, 
The shrill, primeval hawk gazed down—and screamed. 
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France 


ALF artist and half anchorite, 
Part siren and part Socrates, 
Her face—alluring and yet recondite— 
Smiled through her salons and academies. 


Lightly she wore her double mask, 
Till sudden, at war’s kindling spark, 
Her inmost self, in shining mail and casque, 
Blazed to the world her single soul— 
Jeanne d’Arc! 


Goethals 


(Recited by the Author at the National Testimonial to 
Col. George W. Goethals at Carnegie Hall, New 
York City, March 4, 1914.) 


MAN went down to Panama 
Where many a man had died 
To slit the sliding mountains 
And lift the eternal tide: 
A man stood up in Panama, 
And the mountains stood aside. 


The Power that wrought the tide and peak 
Wrought mightier the seer; 

For the One who made the isthmus 
He made the engineer, 

And the good God He made Goethals 
To cleave the hemisphere. 


The reek of fevered ages rose 
From poisoned jungle and strand, 
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Where the crumbling wrecks of failure 
Lay sunk in the torrid sand— 
Derelicts of old desperate hopes 
And venal contraband: 


Till a mind glowed white through the yellow mist 
And purged the poison-mould, 

And the wrecks rose up in labor, 
And the fevers’ knell was tolled, 

And the keen mind cut the world-divide, 
Untarnished by world gold: 


For a poet wrought in Panama 
With a continent for his theme, 

And he wrote with flood and fire 
To forge a planet’s dream. 

And the derricks rang his dithyrambs 
And his stanzas roared in steam. 


But the poet’s mind it is not his 
Alone, but a million men’s: 

Far visions of lonely dreamers 
Meet there as in a lens, 

And lightnings, pent by stormy time, 
Leap through, with flame intense: 


So from our age three giants loom 
To vouch man’s venturous soul: 

Amundsen on his ice-peak, 
And Peary from his pole, 

And midway, where the oceans meet, 
Goethals—beside his goal: 


Where old Balboa bent his gaze 
He leads the liners through, 
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And the Horn that tossed Magellan 
Bellows a far halloo, 

For where the navies never sailed 
Steamed Goethals and his crew; 


Se nevermore the tropic routes 
Need poleward warp and veer, 

But on through the Gates of Goethals 
The steady keels shall steer, 

Where the tribes of man are led toward peace 
By the prophet-engineer. 
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1875— 

jan oes the author of several published plays of dis- 

tinction and of occasional poems in the leading maga- 
zines, Ridgely Torrence did not give to the world his no- 
blest volume of poetry, Hesperides, until 1925. In this vol- 
ume he shows himself to be a craftsman of the highest 
order. A native of Ohio, though long a resident of New 
York, his poems are largely representative of life in the 
Ohio Valley. The same applies to his one-act plays— 
poignant and quiet tragedies of negro life in that meridian. 
Torrence’s Eye-Witness places him in the front rank of our 
lyric choir. 


E€ye-Witness 


OWN by the railroad in a green valley 

By dancing water, there he stayed awhile 
Singing, and three men with him, listeners, 
All tramps, all homeless reapers of the wind, 
Motionless now and while the song went on 
Transfigured into mages thronged with visions; 
There with the late light of the sunset on them 
And on clear water spinning from a spring 
Through little cones of sand dancing and fading, 
Close beside pine woods where a hermit-thrush 
Cast, when love dazzled him, shadows of music 
‘That lengthened, fluting, through the singer’s pauses 
While the sure earth rolled eastward bringing stars 
Over the singer and the men that listened 
There by the roadside, understanding all. 
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A train went by but nothing seemed to be changed. 
Some eye at a car window must have flashed 
From the plush world inside the glassy Pullman, 
Carelessly bearing off the scene for ever, 

With idle wonder what the men were doing, 
Seeing they were so strangely fixed and seeing 
Torn papers from their smeary dreary meal 
Spread on the ground with old tomato cans 
Muddy with dregs of lukewarm chicory, 
Neglected while they listened to the song. 


And while he sang the singer’s face was lifted, 
And the sky shook down a soft light upon him 
Out of its branches where like fruits there were 
Many beautiful stars and planets moving, 

With lands upon them, rising from their seas, 
Glorious lands with glittering sands upon them, 
With soils of gold and magic mould for seeding, 
The shining loam of lands afoam with gardens 
On mightier stars with giant rains and suns 
‘There in the heavens; but on none of all 

Was there ground better than he stood upon: 
There was no world there in the sky above him 
Deeper in promise than the earth beneath him 
Whose dust had flowered up in him the singer 
And three men understanding every word. 


The Tramp Sings: 


I will sing, I will go, and never ask me “Why?” 
I was born a rover and a passer-by. 


I seem to myself like water and sky, 
A river and a rover and a passer-by. 
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But in the winter three years back 
We lit us a night fire by the track, 


And the snow came up and the fire it flew 
And we couldn't find the warming room for two. 


One had to suffer, so I left him the fire 
And I went to the weather from my heart's desire. 


It was night on the line, it was no more fire, 
But the zero whistle through the icy wire. 


As I went suffering through the snow 
Something like a shadow came moving slow. 


I went up to it and I said a word; 
Something flew above it like a kind of bird. 


I leaned in closer and I saw a face; 
A light went round me but I kept my place. 


My heart went open like an apple sliced; 
I saw my Saviour and I saw my Christ. 


Well, you may not read it in a book, 
But it takes a gentle Saviour to give a gentle look. 


I looked in his eyes and I read the news; 
His heart was having the railroad blues. 


Oh, the railroad blues will cost you dear, 
Keeps you moving on for something that you don't see 
here. 
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We stood and whispered in a kind of moon; 
The line was looking like May and June. 


I found he was a roamer and a journey man, 
Looking for a lodging since the night began. 


He went to the doors but he didn’t have the pay, 
He went to the windows, then he went away. 


Says: “We'll walk together and we’ll both be fed,” 
Says: “I will give you the ‘other’ bread.” 


Oh, the bread he gave and without money! 
O drink, O fire, O burning honey! 


It went all through me like a shining storm: 
I saw inside me, it was light and warm. 


I saw deep under and I saw above, 
I saw the stars weighed down with love. 


They sang that love to burning birth, 
They poured that music to the earth. 


I heard the stars sing low like mothers. 
He said: “Now look, and help feed others.” 


T looked around, and as close as touch 
Was everybody that suffered much. 


They reached out, there was darkness only; 
They could not see us, they were lonely. 


I saw the hearts that deaths took hold of, 
With the wounds bare that were not told of; 
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Hearts with things in them making gashes; 
Hearts that were choked with their dreams’ ashes; 


Women in front of the rolled-back air, 
Looking at their breasts and nothing there; 


Good men wasting and trapped in hells; 
Hurt lads shivering with the fare-thee-wells. 


I saw them as if something bound them; 
I stood there but my heart went round them. 


I begged him not to let me see them wasted. 
Says: “Tell them then what you have tasted.” 


Told him I was weak as a rained-on bee; 
Told him I was lost—Says: “Lean on me.” 


Something happened then I could not tell, 
But I knew I had the water for every hell. 


Any other thing it was no use bringing; 
They needed what the stars were singing, 


What the whole sky sang like waves of light, 
The tune that it danced to, day and night. 


Oh, I listened to the sky for the tune to come; 
The song seemed easy, but I stood there dumb. 


The stars could feel me reaching through them; 
They let down light and drew me to them. 


I stood in the sky in a light like day, 
Drinking in the words that all things say 
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Where the worlds hang growing in clustered shapes 
Dripping the music like wine from grapes. 


With “Love, Love, Love,” above the pain, 
~~The vine-like song with its wine-like rain. 


‘Through heaven under heaven the song takes root 
Of the turning, burning, deathless fruit. 


1 came to the earth and the pain so near me, 
i tried that song but they couldn’t hear me. 


i went down into the ground to grow, 
A seed for a song that would make men know. 


Tnto the ground from my Roamer’s light 
I went; he watched me sink to night. 


Deep in the ground from my human grieving, 
His pain ploughed in me to believing. 


Oh, he took earth’s pain to be his bride, 
While the heart of life sang in his side. 


For I felt that pain, I took its kiss, 
My heart broke into dust with his. 


Yhen sudden through the earth I found life springing; 
The dust men trampled on was singing. 


Deep in my dust I felt its tones; 
The roots of beauty went round my bones. 


I stirred, I rose like a flame, like a river, 
i stood on the line, I could sing for ever. 
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Love had pierced into my human sheathing, 
Song came out of me simple as breathing. 


A freight came by, the line grew colder. 
He laid his hand upon my shoulder. 


Says, “Don’t stay on the line such nights,” 
And led me by the hand to the station lights. 


I asked him in front of the station-house wall 
If he had lodging. Says: “None at all.” 


I pointed to my heart and looked in his face— 
“Here,—if you haven’t got a better place.” 


He looked and he said: “Oh, we still must roam 
But if you'll keep it open, well, I'll call it ‘home.’” 


The thrush now slept whose pillow was his wing. 

So the song ended and the four remained 

Still in the faint starshine that silvered them, 

While the low sound went on of broken water 

Out of the spring and through the darkness flowing 
Over a stone that held it from the sea. 

Whether the men spoke after could not be told, 

A mist from the ground so veiled them, but they waited 
A little longer till the moon came up; 

Then on the gilded track leading to the mountains, 
Against the moon they faded in common gold 

And earth bore East with all toward the new morning. 
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The Son 
Southern Ohio Market Town 


HEARD an old farm-wife, 
Selling some barley, 
Mingle her life with life 
And the name “Charley.” 


Saying: “The crop’s all in, 
We're about through now; 
Long nights will soon begin, 


We're just us two now. 


“Twelve bushel at sixty cents, 
It’s all I carried— 

He sickened making fence; 
He was to be married— 


“It feels like frost was near— 
His hair was curly. 

The spring was late that year, 
But the harvest early.” 


The Bird and the Tree 


LACKBIRD, blackbird in the cage, 
There’s something wrong to-night. 


Far off the sheriff's footfall dies, 

The minutes craw] like last year’s flies 
Between the bars, and like an age 

The hours are long to-night. 
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The sky is like a heavy lid 

Out here beyond the door to-night. 

What’s that? A mutter down the street. 
What’s that? The sound of yells and feet. 
For what you didn’t do or did 

You'll pay the score to-night. 


No use to reek with reddened sweat, 

No use to whimper and to sweat. 

They’ve got the rope; they’ve got the guns, 
They’ve got the courage and the guns; 
And that’s the reason why to-night 

No use to ask them any more. 

They'll fire the answer through the door— 
You’re out to die to-night. 


There where the lonely cross-road lies, 
There is no place to make replies; 

But silence, inch by inch, is there, 

And the right limb for a lynch is there; 
And a lean daw waits for both your eyes, 
Blackbird. 


Perhaps you'll meet again some place. 
Look for the mask upon the face; 

That’s the way you'll know them there— 
A white mask to hide the face. 

And you can halt and show them there 

The things that they are deaf to now, 

And they can tell you what they meant— 
To wash the blood with blood. But how 
If you are innocent? 


Blackbird singer, blackbird mute, 
They choked the seed you might have found. 
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Out of a thorny field you go— 
For you it may be better so— 
And leave the sowers of the ground 
To eat the harvest of the fruit, 
Blackbird. 


MARY SINTON LEITCH 
Glacier 


HAT voice has stilled the tumult, stayed the 
might 
Of these onrushing waters, or what hand 
Of Titan holds them prisoned, that in grand 
And awful beauty down the mountain height 
They pour thus moveless in an infinite 
Frustration? Over all the desolate land 
The silence broods as deep as on the sand 
Above Sesostris; yet within this white, 
Strange stillness there is not the calm, the peace, 
That sets a seal upon a mortal tomb, 
But storm of baffled longing and the doom 
Of wild desire that, thwarted, may not cease 
Forever from this anguish of suspense 
In the colossal grip of impotence. 
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at es 
Awe a life of struggles and twenty years of obscurity, 
Frost is today one of the half-dozen major planets in 
the American poetical firmament. He has arrived there 
chiefly because of what Professor Bruce Weirick terms “the 
gray competence of his style, and the ability in a half-dozen 
of his poems to give us the beauty and decadence of rural 
New England.” Since the appearance of A Boy’s Will 
(1913) Frost has steadily acquired a greater mastery of 
his art. William Lyon Phelps observes: “In spite of his 
preoccupation with the exact value of oral words, he is 
not a singing lyrist. There is not much bel canto in his 
volumes. Nor do any of his poems seem spontaneous. He 
is a thoughtful man, given to meditation; the meanest 
flower or a storm-bedraggled bird will lend him material 
for poetry.” Frost is endowed with the reserve and balance 

of the New England character. 


Lodged 


HE rain to the wind said 
“You push and I’ll pelt!” 
They so struck the garden bed 
That the flowers actually knelt— 
And lay lodged—though not dead. 
I know how the flowers felt. 
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From “The Hill Wife” 
LONELINESS : 
(Her Word) 


NE ought not to have to care 
So much as you and I 
Care when the birds come round the house 
To seem to say good-bye; 


Or care so much when they come back 
With whatever it is they sing; 
The truth being we are as much 
Too glad for the one thing 


As we are too sad for the other here— 
With birds that fill their breasts 

But with each other and themselves 
And their built or driven nests. 


HOUSE FEAR 


Always—I tell you this they learned— 
Always at night when they returned 

To the lonely house from far away, 

To lamps unlighted and fire gone gray, 
They learned to rattle the lock and key 

To give whatever might chance to be 
Warning and time to be off in flight: 

And preferring the out- to the in-door night, 
They learned to leave the house-door wide 
Until they had lit the lamp inside. 
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Snow. Dust 


HE way a crow 
Shook down on me 
The dust of snow 
From a hemlock tree 


Has given my heart 
A change of mood 
And saved some part 
Of a day I had rued. 


The Road Not Taken 


WO roads diverged in a yellow wood, 
And sorry I could not travel both 
And be one traveler, long I stood 
And looked down one as far as I could 
To where it bent in the undergrowth; 


Then took the other, as just as fair, 
And having perhaps the better claim 
Because it was grassy and wanted wear; 
Though as for that, the passing there 
Had worn them really about the same, 


And both that morning equally lay 

In leaves no step had trodden black. 
Oh, I marked the first for another day! 
Yet knowing how way leads on to way 
I doubted if I should ever come back. 
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IT shall be telling this with a sigh —~— 
Somewhere ages and ages hence: 

Two roads diverged in a wood, andt;" 

I took the one less traveled by, 

And that has made all the difference. 


Mending Wall 


OMETHING there is that doesn’t love a wall, 
‘That sends the frozen ground-swell under it, 
And spills the upper boulders in the sun; 
And makes gaps even two can pass abreast. 
‘The work of hunters is another thing: 
I have come after them and made repair 
Where they have left not one stone on stone, 
But they would have the rabbit out of hiding, 
To please the yelping dogs. The gaps I mean, 
No one has seen them made or heard them made, 
But at spring mending-time we find them there. 
I let my neighbor know beyond the hill; 
And on a day we meet to walk the line 
And set the wall between us once again. 
We keep the wall between us as we go. 
To each the boulders that have fallen to each. 
And some are loaves and some so nearly balls 
We have to use a spell to make them balance: 
“Stay where you are until our backs are turned 
We wear our fingers rough with handling them. 
Oh, just another kind of out-door game, 
One on a side. It comes to little more: 
There where it is we do not need the wall: 
He is all pine and I am apple orchard. 
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My apple trees will never get across 

And eat the cones under his pines, I tell him. 

He only says, “Good fences make good neighbors.” 
Spring is the mischief in me, and I wonder 

If I could put a notion in his head: 

“Why do they make good neighbors? Isn’t it 
Where there are cows? But here there are no cows. 
Before I built a wall I’d ask to know 

What I was walling in or walling out, 

And to whom I was like to give offence. 
Something there is that doesn’t love a wall, 

That wants it down.” I could say “Elves” to him, 
But it’s not elves exactly, and I’d rather 

He said it for himself. I see him there 

Bringing a stone grasped firmly by the top 

In each hand, like an old-stone savage armed. 

He moves in darkness as it seems to me, 

Not of woods only and the shade of trees. 

He will not go behind his father’s saying, 

And he likes having thought of it so well 

He says again, “Good fences make good neighbors.” 
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N 1ss BRANCH is a native of Connecticut, where her 

English ancestors settled in pre-Revolutionary days. 
Her work has a mystic touch; and whether it is lyrical, 
narrative or dramatic, it rises to the heights, having 
splendor of imagination and flight of noble phrase. No 
other American narrative poem has reached and traveled 
the jofty level of her Nimrod. Her books in verse are 
The Heart of the Road, The Shoes that Danced and 
Rose of the Wind. 

Jessie Rittenhouse, in her article on The Poetry of New 
England (Braithwaite’s Anthology, 1926) says: “Miss 
Branch has pre-eminently a gift that belongs to few, if any, 
of her contermporaries—the gift of imagination ... Her 
Nimrod and her Wedding Feast are perhaps the two most 
imaginative poems produced in America in the 2oth century. 
. . . Nimrod, perhaps the greater piece of art, written in 
superb blank verse, is a poem of scope, beauty and mastery, 
which have not been reached elsewhere since Francis 
Thompson fell silent.” 


Grieve Not, Ladies 


H, grieve not, Ladies, if at night 
\ Ye wake to feel your beauty going. 
It was a web of frail delight, 
Inconstant as an April snowing. 


In other eyes, in other lands, 

In deep fair pools, new beauty lingers; 
But like spent water in your hands 

It runs from your reluctant fingers. 
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Ye shall not keep the singing lark 
That owes to earlier skies its duty. 
Weep not to hear along the dark 
The sound of your departing beauty. 


The fine and anguished ear of night 
Is tuned to hear the smallest sorrow. 
Oh, wait until the morning light! 
It may not seem so gone to-morrow! 


But honey-pale and rosy-red! 

Brief lights that made a little shining! 
Beautiful looks about us shed— 

They leave us to the old repining. 


Think not the watchful dim despair 

Has come to you, the first, sweet-hearted! 
For oh, the gold in Helen’s hair! 

And how she cried when that departed! 


Perhaps that one that took the most, 

The swiftest borrower, wildest spender, 
May count, as we do not, the cost— 

And grow to us more true and tender. 


Happy are we if in his eyes 
We see no shadow of forgetting. 
Nay—if our star sinks in those skies 
We shall not wholly see its setting. 


Then let us laugh as do the brooks 
That such immortal youth is ours, 
If memory keeps for them our looks 
As fresh as are the spring-time flowers. 
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Oh, grieve not, ladies, if at night 
Ye wake to feel the cold December! 
Rather recall the early light 
And in your loved one’s arms, remember. 


The Monk in the Kitchen 


I 


RDER is a lovely thing; 

On disarray it lays its wing, 
Teaching simplicity to sing. 
It has a meek and lowly grace, 
Quiet as a nun’s face. 
Lo—I will have thee in this place! 
Tranquil well of deep delight, 
All things that shine through thee appear 
As stones through water, sweetly clear. 
Thou clarity, 
That with angelic charity 
Revealest beauty where thou art, 
Spread thyself like a clean pool. 
Then all the things that in thee are, 
Shall seem more spiritual and fair, 
Reflection from serener air 
Sunken shapes of many a star 
In the high heavens set afar. 


II 


Ye stolid, homely, visible things, 
Above you all brood glorious wings 
Of your deep entities, set high, 
Like slow moons in a hidden sky. 
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But you, their likenesses, are spent 
Upon another element. 

Truly ye are but seemings— 

The shadowy cast-off gleamings 
Of bright solidities. Ye seem 
Soft as water, vague as dream; 
Image, cast in a shifting stream. 


Ill 


What are ye? 

I know not. 

Brazen pan and iron pot, 

Yellow brick and gray flag-stone 
That my feet have trod upon— 
Ye seem to me 

Vessels of bright mystery. 

For ye do bear a shape, and so 
Though ye were made by man, I know 
An inner Spirit also made, 

And ye his breathings have obeyed. 


IV 


Shape, the strong and awful Spirit, 
Laid his ancient hand on you. 

He waste chaos doth inherit; 

He can alter and subdue. 

Verily, he doth lift up 

Matter, like a sacred cup. 

Into deep substance he reached, and lo 
Where ye were not, ye were; and so 
Out of useless nothing, ye 

Groaned and laughed and came to be. 
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And I use you, as I can, 
Wonderful uses, made for man, 
Iron pot and brazen pan. 


V 


What are ye? 

I know not; 

Nor what I really do 

When I move and govern you. 

There is no small work unto God. 

He requires of us greatness; 

Of his least creature 

A high angelic nature, 

Stature superb and bright completeness. 
’ He sets to us no humble duty. 

Each act that he would have us do 

Is haloed round with strangest beauty; 
Terrific deeds and cosmic tasks 

Of his plainest child he asks. 

When I polish the brazen pan 

I hear a creature laugh afar 

In the gardens of a star, 


And from his burning presence run 
Flaming wheels of many a sun. 
Whoever makes a thing more bright, 
He is an angel of all light. 

When I cleanse this earthen floor 
My spirit leaps to see 

Bright garments trailing over it, 

A cleanness made by me. 

Purger of all men’s thoughts and ways, 
With labor do I sound Thy praise, 
My work is done for Thee. 
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Whoever makes a thing more bright, 
He is an angel of all light. 
Therefore let me spread abroad 
The beautiful cleanness of my God. 


VI 


One time in the cool of dawn 

Angels came and worked with me. 

The air was soft with many a wing. 

They laughed amid my solitude 

And cast bright looks on everything. 
Sweetly of me did they ask 

That they might do my common task. 
And all were beautiful—but one 

With garments whiter than the sun 

Had such a face 

Of deep, remembered grace; 

That when I saw I cried—‘“Thou art 
The great Blood-Brother of my heart. 
Where have I seen thee?”—And he said, 
“When we are dancing round God’s throne, 
How often thou art there. 

Beauties from thy hands have flown 

Like white doves wheeling in mid air. 
Nay—thy soul remembers not? 

Work on, and cleanse thy iron pot.” 


VII 


What are we? I know not. 
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From “Nimrod” 


ND Nimrod cried aloud, “Lord, I am he 
That crouched alone in the desert. Among the 
rocks 
I herded with the wolves. Then did I seek 
To build unto my people a strong town, 
With bulwarks of firm rock. Then did I heave 
My shoulder to the stone. Lord, I have set 
My citadel upon the plain; and lest 
My people go astray, I have inscribed 
Upon my brassy walls bright characters 
Uttering knowledge. With a thousand tongues 
My walls proclaim Thee. But that Wisdom, Lord, 
That burns forever in the midmost page, 
Of thy great Book the awful hieroglyph— 
1 have not seen nor spoken. Send from Heaven 
Thy angel to us and I will learn from him 
Thy sacred word; and when upon that feast 
My spirit has grown wise, lo, I will turn 
My people’s hearts to wisdom and we shall be 
Beautiful nations bourgeoning the plain, 
And I and all my sons shall be as kings.” 
And he was silent. But upon the town 
No voice shook like thunder, and from the sky 
No angel, sweeping earthward, in mid air, 
Held up God’s burning Word. And he was wroth, 
And in his sullen heart defied Jehovah. 
But God sent forth a pale and spectral host 
Of war horse and of rider. From the steeps 
And citadels of cloud on the horizon, 
They mightily plunged upon the embattled plain 
Encircled round great Babel. Blazing scouts 
Skirmished the valley; shadowy stallions reared, 
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Driven by vast archangels, whose fierce spears 
Whirling aloft, they stabbed upon the town. 

A thousand gusty shapes rushed forth to war. 

And there were chariots of dust that drove 

Windily down the plain. Bright meteors lit 

Upon them screaming. Built among the clouds 
Were domes and turrets; and blazing with pale lights 
Acropolis towered above acropolis. 

Then Nimrod, throned upon his peak, looked down 
To where the blazing cohorts of the Lord 
Threatened the town with vengeance; and he rose, 
Obscured with wrath as is the sun with cloud. 

And like an engine of dread war he set 

His shoulder to the mountainside and heaved 

Its giant boulders forth till from the cliff 

With sudden scream, as if some savage chief 
Would drive his angry cohorts into war, 

They leaped with sound of grating wheels and plunged 
Down the precipitous slope at God’s encampment. 
But Nimrod, leaping to the mightiest stone, 

Then bounding to another as they plunged, 

With arms outstretched and darkly beetling breast, 
With angry locks, with great and god-like eye, 
With furious shouts of battle and laughter huge, 
And challenges to Heaven, scourged with cries 
His screaming stallions maned with whistling wind, 
Goaded the vengeance of His flinty wheels 

That bright with many a whirling fire appeared 
Bestrid with eyes—yes—like the lightning perched 
Upon the gale, he swept upon God’s hosts 

His monstrous cavalcades. Then driving down 

His thousand thundering chariots of stone, 
Enraged, enraptured, pale, with bow upraised, 
Great Nimrod shot his arrow at the gods. 
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The Idol 


F you had asked of me 
All that I had, 
I would have given it 
And been glad. 


But you made of me 
A dream thing 

That you pleased yourself 
By worshipping. 


You looked at my face 
And never knew 
What in my heart 
I asked of you. 


And so I said, 
“It is only a game 
To give to a dream 
A face and name, 


“While the woman I am 
And the man you are 
Are as far apart 
As star and star.” 
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Harbury 


LL the men of Harbury go down to the sea in 
ships, 
The wind upon their faces, the salt upon their lips. 


The little boys of Harbury when they are laid to sleep, 
Dream of masts and cabins and the wonders of the 
deep. 


The women-folk of Harbury have eyes like the sea, 
Wide with watching wonder, deep with mystery. 


I met 2 woman: “Beyond the bar,” she said, 
“Beyond the shallow water where the green lines 
spread, 


“Out beyond the sand-bar and the white spray, 
My three sons wait for the Judgment Day.” 


I saw an old man who goes to sea no more, 
Watch from morn to evening down on the shore. 


“The sea’s a hard mistress,” the old man said; 
“The sea is always hungry and never full fed. 


“The sea had my father and took my son from me— 
Sometimes I think I see them, walking on the sea! 


“I'd like to be in Harbury on the Judgment Day, 
When the word is spoken and the sea is wiped away. 
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“And all the drowned fisher boys, with seaweed in their 
hair, 
Rise and walk to Harbury to greet the women there. 


“T'd like to be in Harbury to see the souls arise, 
Son and mother hand in hand, lovers with glad eyes. 


“I think there would be many who would turn and look 
with me, 
Hoping for another glimpse of the cruel sea! 


“They tell me that in Paradise the fields are green and 
still, 

With pleasant flowers everywhere that all may take who 
will, 


“And four great rivers flowing from out the Throne of 
God 
That no one ever drowns in and souls may cross dry- 


shod. 


“J think among those wonders there will be men like me, 
Who miss the old salt danger of the singing sea. 


“For in my heart, like some old shell, inland, safe and 


dry, 
“ Anyone who harks will still hear the sea cry.” 
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1876— 

HERE is not much of the conventional patter about 

Beauty in the poetry of William Griffith, but there is 
a great deal of the thing itself. His volume of lyrics, 
Loves and Losses of Pierrot, is a distinct and—so far as I 
know—a unique addition to the treasures of American 
song. His other volumes, Candles in the Sun (1921), and 
City Pastorals (1918), also have what William Stanley 
Braithwaite characterizes as “a liquidity of music that 
is uncommon in these days of diminishing lyric substance. 
Here is the pure delight of singing, and not merely for 
the song’s sake either, for there is always present in the 
music a suggestion that probes to vague unquiet depths of 
feeling. . . . There is something revivifying in this poetry, 
something restorative, replenishing.” Richard Le Gallienne 
listens for a yet deeper note to be sounded by this poet, 
through all of whose Pierrot lyrics Le Gallienne finds “the 
haunting, indescribable breath of poetry.” With Griffith, 
poetry is necessarily an avocation, in that most of his adult 
life has been devoted to magazine editing and newspaper 
work. 


Spring Song 


OFTLY at dawn a whisper stole 
Down from the Green House on the hill, 
Enchanting many a ghostly bole 
And wood song with the ancient thrill. 


Gossiping on the countryside, 

Spring and the wandering breezes say 
God has thrown heaven open wide, 

And let the bluebirds out today. 
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Autumn Song 


NCE more the crimson rumor 
Fills the forest and the town; 


And the green fires of summer 
Are burning—burning down. 


O the green fires of summer 
Are burning down once more; 
And my heart is in the ashes 
On the forest floor. 


Shadow 


WAS happy 
Under a stone, 
Never once minded 

Being alone. 


Dark though it was 

And cramped and hushed, 
I never minded 

Being crushed. 


I never minded 
Being me, 

Till the stone shuddered, 
And set me free. 
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I, Who Fade with the Lilacs 


WHO fade with the lilacs 
And with the roses fade, 
Am sharing this hour with them 

Conferring in the shade. 


Life has not left the wonder 
With which it first began 
To make Pierrot a poet, 
In making him a man. 


It has not made a rainbow, 
In all the sorry years, 

But was a sailing glory 
Upon a sea of tears. 


Somehow life leaves one stranded 
On shores too near or far, 

Hitching, forever hitching 
Ships—shallops to a star. 


Pierrette in Memory 


IERRETTE has gone, but it was not 
Exactly that she died, 
So much as vanished and forgot 
To say where she would hide. 


To keep a sudden rendezvous, 
It came into her mind 

That she was late. What could she do 
But leave distress behind? 
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Afraid of being in disgrace, 
And hurrying to dress, 

She heard there was another place 
In need of loveliness. 


She went so softly and so soon, 
She hardly made a stir; 

But going, took the stars and moon 
And sun away with her. 


Encounter 


MET my dead self on the street, 
And we both bowed, 
As strangers do who would not greet 
Dead men aloud. 


Startled . .. we passed . . . with ghostly eyes, 
Condemned to stare, 

Not having time to recognize 
Each other there. 


Reflected in dull eyes, that were 
The eyes of Spring, 

Autumn he saw... in me... the blur 
Of withering: 


Bay leaves... he saw... that might have been 


Less sere and brown; 
And hope... an ember smoking in 
The dream burned down. 
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Fancy the soul of Caliban, 
Ashen desire, 

Virgin of any breeze to fan 
The sunken fire! 


Around us many in the throng, 
With ghostly tread, 

Were strangely spirited along, 
As are the dead. 


Faces in legion bore no sign 
Of having found 

Beauty, nor anything divine, 
In sight or sound. 


Had but to them some word revealed 
That life and land, 

In a new world, so long concealed, 
Were near at hand! 


. . . God has mute spies—and one of them, 
In youth arrayed, 

Could find no language to condemn 
The trust betrayed. 


* * * * 


I met my dead self on the street, 
And we both bowed, 

As strangers do who would not greet 
Dead men aloud. 
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With chuckling speed—we crouch—in whispering tones 
We fancy the poor guests scouring busk and house— 
We portage over the Neck. And safe behind 

The promontory, with its bluffs and brakes, 

Row down the open waters, down the Four Lakes, 
From outlet on to outlet, till we find 

The hunting lodge, deserted in the June— 

Which was our camp one quarter of the moon. 


* * * x 


(O Earth-and-Autumn of the Setting Sun, 
She is not by, to know my task is done!) 


And this the hill she visited, as friend; 

And this the hill she lingered on, as bride— 

Down in the yellow valley is the end: 

They laid her ... in no evening autumn tide.... 
Under fresh flowers of that May morn, beside 

The queens and cave-women of ancient earth.... 


This is the hill . . . and over my city’s towers, 

Across the world from sunset, yonder in air, 

Shines, through its scaffoldings, a civic dome 

Of piléd masonry, which shall be ours 

To give, completed, to our children there. ... 

And yonder far roof of my abandoned home 

Shall house new laughter.... Yet I tried... I 
trieduews is 

And, ever wistful of the doom to come, 

I built her many a fire for love . . . for mirth. ... 

(When snows were falling on our oaks outside, 

Dear, many a winter fire upon the hearth) ... 

(... farewell... farewell ... farewell . . .) 

We dare not think too long on those who died, 

While still so many yet must come to birth. 
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HE Poems of Sappho, by this poet, appeared a few 

years ago and won golden opinions from Arthur 
Symons and others. George Sterling called it “a positive 
triumph,” saying to the author: ‘You have the noble 
Shelleyan gift of using crystalline words, words full of 
color and light, which somehow suggest the pure and cool, 
the stainless deeps of air and water, the constraint of 
marble and the chastity of flame.’ I have selected two 
from his Pagan Sonnets, and a characteristic lyric. 


Vespasiaw’s (Circus 
AST canopies across its crater bloat, 
Whose shadows splash the sand with purple light; 
The tiered arena’s waving girth of white 
Vents roar on roar, as from one bellowing throat; 
Cresting the din, cries of the jungle float, 
Mad howl of rage and scream of ferine fright; 
Turmoil and dust, and beats in mangled might, 
While over all the grave Augustans gloat. 


Under their jutted bastion, tumult-tamed, 
The embers of the combat in his eye, 
Licking his bloody jaws, a wild dog slinks; 
And where the Czsar’s flambeaux flare, a maimed 
Mammoth in frenzy sweeps his trunk on high 
And hurls against the wall a writhing lynx. 


cA Haunted Room 


ERE was love’s parting; that regretful hour 
Passed into memory here—naught, naught is new; 
Still slanting light athwart a vase of blue 
A gladiolus lifts its scarlet flower. 
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There is the memoried nook, the mimic tower 
Of cherished books, the window seat for two; 
And there, as in the days I dreamed her true, 

The mantel group of shapes Medusan glower. 


The place is sentient of her—everything— 

Each object that her beauty loveless left 

When from the room, still sobbing low, she passed; 
There on the threshold yet, half lingering, 
I see her pause, as one of hope bereft, 

Who still delays the look she knows the last. 


Atropos 


TROPOS, dread 
One of the Three, 
Holding the thread 
Woven for me; 


Grimly thy shears, 
Steely and bright, 

Menace the years 
Left for delight. 


Grant it may chance, 
Just as they close, 

June may entrance 
Earth with the rose; 


Reigning as though, 
Bliss to the breath, 

Endless and no 
Whisper of death. 
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1876— 


Love Is a Terrible Thing 


WENT out to the farthest meadow, 
I lay down in the deepest shadow; 


And I said unto the earth, “Hold me,” 
And unto the night, “O enfold me,” 


And unto the wind petulantly 
I cried, “You know not for you are free!” 


And I begged the little leaves to lean 
Low and together for a safe screen; 


Then to the stars I told my tale: 
“That is my home-light, there in the vale, 


“And O, I know that I shall return, 
But let me lie first mid the unfeeling fern. 


“For there is a flame that has blown too near, 
And there is a name that has grown too dear, 
And there is a fear...” 


And to the still hills and cool earth and far sky 
I made moan, 
“The heart in my bosom is not my own! 


O would I were free as the wind on wing; 
Love is a terrible thing!” 
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Jin Ibn Jan* 


OME back and build my pyramids! 

Jan Ibn Jan. 
Hear thou my call!—the sundown call 

Of mortal man. 
A Muezzin at dusk of day 
I cry my need aloud—lI pray 
Lay thou for me the corner-stone 
If build I must;—and build alone! 
Bend from thy Turret of the Dead 
Where thou canst see for leagues ahead 
The monuments we each must raise 
For mockery or sneer or praise. 
I am of puny strength; my hands are weak; 
I cannot stir the stones—so great they seem. 
I can but raise them dream on dream. 


Come back and build my pyramids for me, 
Jan Ibn Jan. 

Ah! build them as in ages gone, 

Of might and power;—and yet more strong 
And high, 

Till Egypt’s Nile itself’s a thread of beads, 

And scorching sands blur up against the sky 

When nightfall flings its cowl of black 


*In Persian lore, Jén Ibn Jén was the Genie King who 
built the pyramids before the time of Adam. 
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SALLY BRUCE KINSOLVING 
1876— 


Adventure 


HAVE been soaring upon the backs of young 
eagles 

Over high mountain-tops, 

Looking down upon the broad unknown reaches 


Of the world. 


I have been shattered and storm-beaten 
Like white petals of spent roses 
After summer rain. 


I have been caught up and burned 
In the zig-zag of forked lightning 
Against the dun sky. 


I have fallen down the night with a meteor; 
And choking with star-dust, 

I have been lost in unlimited space. 

I have been dreaming at the heart of a flower 
When gold pollen fell into it 


From the gauzy wings of a bee. . . 


I have been reading the poetry of the young. 
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From “Breshkovskaya” 


The Russian woman revolutionist, who inspired this poem, 
_ spent years in Siberia and in Russian prisons because of 
her revolutionary activities. In 1904 she visited America. 
Returning to Russia she was rearrested and exiled to 
Siberia. This poem celebrates her liberation in 1917, 
when the power of czarism was broken and bolshevism 
substituted. 


OTHER of power, my soul goes out to you 
As a strong swimmer goes to meet the sea 
Upon whose vastness he is like a leaf. 
What are the ends and purposes of song, 
Save as a bugle at the lips of Life 
To sound reveille to a drowsing world 
When some great deed is rising like the sun? 


Where are those others whom your deeds inspired 
To deeds and words that were themselves a deed? 
Those who believed in death have gone with death 
To the gray crags of immortality; 

Those who have believed in life have gone with life 
Teo the red halls of spiritual death. 


And you? But what is death or life to you? 
Only a weapon in the hand of faith 

To cleave a way for beings yet unborn 

To a far freedom you will never share! 
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Freedom of body is an empty shell 

Wherein men crawl whose souls are held with gyves; 
For Freedom is a spirit, and she dwells 

As often in a jail as on the hills. 


In all the world this day there is no soul 
Freer than you, Breshkovskaya, as you stand 
Facing the future in your narrow cell, 

For you are free of self and free of fear, 
Those twin-born shades that lie in wait for man 
When he steps out upon the wind-blown road 
That leads to human greatness and to pain. 


When I Am Dead and Sister to the Dust 


HEN I am dead and sister to the dust; 
When no more avidly I drink the wine 
Of human love; when the pale Proserpine 
Has covered me with poppies, and cold rust 
Has cut my lyre-strings, and the sun has thrust 
Me underground to nourish the world-vine,— 
Men shall discover these old songs of mine, 
And say: This woman lived—as poets must! 


This woman lived and wore life as a sword 

To conquer wisdom; this dead woman read 
In the sealed Book of Love and underscored 

The meanings. Then the sails of faith she spread, 
And faring out for regions unexplored, 

Went singing down the River of the Dead. 
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1876— 
W 1TH Miss Cather the writing of poetry is an avocation. 
Her vocation, as finely evidenced by such novels as 
My Antonia (1918); One of Ours (a Pulitzer prize novel 
of 1922), and A Lost Lady (1923), is that of novelist. 


The Palatine 


IN THE “DARK AGES” 


AVE you been with the King to Rome, 
Brother, big brother?” 
“T’ve been there and I’ve come home. 
Back to your play, little brother.” 


“Oh, how high is Czsar’s house, 
Brother, big brother?” 

“Goats about the doorways browse; 

Night-hawks nest in the burnt roof-tree. 

Home of the wild bird and home of the bee, 

A thousand chambers of marble lie 

Wide to the sun and the wind and the sky. 

Poppies we find amongst our wheat 

Grow on Cesar’s banquet seat. 

Cattle crop and neat-herds drowse 

On the floors of Czsar’s house.” 


“But what has become of Czsar’s gold, 
Brother, big brother?” 

“The times are bad and the world is old— 

Who knows the where of the Czsar’s gold? 

Night comes black o’er the Czsar’s hill; 
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The wells are deep and the tales are ill; 

Fireflies gleam in the damp and mold— 

All that is left of the Cesar’s gold. 
Back to your play, little brother.” 


“What has become of the Cesar’s men, 
Brother, big brother?” 

“Dogs in the kennel and wolf in the den 

Howl for the fate of the Casar’s men, 

Slain in Asia, slain in Gaul, 

By Dacian border and Persian wall. 

Rhineland orchard and Danube fen 

Fatten their roots on Cesar’s men.” 


“Why is the world so sad and wide, 
Brother, big brother?” 

“Saxon boys by their fields that bide 

Need not know if the world is wide. 

Climb no mountain but Shire-end Hill, 

Cross no water but goes to mill. 

Ox in the stable and cow in the byre, 


Smell of the wood-smoke and sleep by the fire; 


Sun-up in seed-time—a likely lad 
Hurts not his head that the world is sad. 
Back to your play, little brother.” 


Spanish Johnny 


HE old West, the old time, 
The old wind singing through 


The red, red grass a thousand miles— 


And, Spanish Johnny, you! 
He’d sit beside the water ditch 
When all his herd was in, 
And never mind a child, but sing 

To his mandolin. 
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The big stars, the blue night, 
The moon-enchanted plain; 

The olive man who never spoke, 
But sang the songs of Spain. 

His speech with men was wicked talk— 
To hear it was a sin; 

But those were golden things he said 
To his mandolin. 


The gold songs, the gold stars, 
The world so golden then; 

And the hand so tender to a child 
Had killed so many men. 

He died a hard death long ago 
Before the Road came in— 

The night before he swung, he sang 
To his mandolin. 


JOSEPHINE DODGE DASKAM 
1876— 


The Prince 


Y heart it was a cup of gold 
That at his lip did long to lie; 
But he hath drunk the red wine down, 
And tossed the goblet by. 


My heart it was a floating bird 

That through the world did wander free; 
But he hath locked it in a cage, 

And lost the silver key. 


My heart it was a white, white rose 
That bloomed upon a broken bough: 
He did but wear it for an hour, 
And it is withered now. 
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The Witch-Wife 


H, I have swept the hearth clean, 
Lest any ill betide, 
And I have fed the little babe 
And laid him at thy side: 
The winds are out with roar and shout, 
The mare-tails scud the sky about: 
This ane night, this ane night, 
John Andrew, let me ride! 


“Oh, I have spun the strong web, 
And bleached it white as snow, 
And I have baked, and brewed the ale, 
And set the tins arow: 
*Tis All Souls’ Eve, my sisters grieve, 
They call nor with nor by your leave: 
This ane night, this ane night, 
John Andrew, let me go!” 


“Tf you have swept the hearth clean, 
It’s by it you shall bide: 

The door is haspened for the night, 
And none shall set it wide. 

Think shame to you, and blame to you, 

To even name the godless crew! 
There’s nae night, nor ae night, 
A wife of mine shall ride!” 
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cA Toast to the Flag 


ERE’S to the Red of it! 
There’s not a thread of it, 
No, nor a shred of it, 
In all the spread of it 
From foot to head, 
But heroes bled for it, 
Faced steel and lead for it, 
Precious blood shed for it, 
Bathing it Red. 


Here’s to the White of it! 
Thrilled by the sight of it, 
Who knows the right of it, 
But feels the might of it, 
Through day and night. 
Womanhood’s care of it 
Made manhood’s dare for it; 
Purity’s prayer for it 
Keeps it so White. 


Here’s to the Blue of it! 
Heavenly view of it, 
Star-spangled hue of it, 
Honesty’s due of it, 
Constant and true. 
Here’s to the whole of it, 
Stars, stripes, and pole of it, 
Here’s to the Soul of it, 
Red, White and Blue! 
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1876—- 

M'™ CLEGHORN is a standard-bearer in the crusade for 

better industrial conditions; and her fiery spirit 
shines through her Portraits and Protests (1917) which 
contains both pure descriptive poetry and hotly insurrec- 
tionary verse. She migrated from flowery Virginia to 
rock-bound Vermont; and some of her poems seem to have 
taken on the unflinching character of the granite in the 
hills of her northern home. Yet we may suspect that 
there is a genial heart under the granite. 


Comrade Jesus 


HANKS to Saint Matthew, who had been 
At mass-meetings in Palestine, 

We know whose side was spoken for 

When Comrade Jesus had the floor. 


“Where sore they toil and hard they lie, 
Among the great unwashed, dwell I.— 
The tramp, the convict, I am he; 
Cold-shoulder him, cold-shoulder me.” 


By Dives’ door, with thoughtful eye, 

He did to-morrow prophesy :— 

“The Kingdom’s gate is low and small; 
The rich can scarce wedge through at all.” 


“A dangerous man,” said Caiaphas, 
“An ignorant demagogue, alas! 
Friend of low women, it is he 
Slanders the upright Pharisee.” 
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For law and order, it was plain, 

For Holy Church, he must be slain. 

The troops were there to awe the crowd: 
Mob violence was not allowed. 


Their clumsy force with force to foil 

His strong, clean hands he would not soil. 
He saw their childishness quite plain 
Between the lightnings of his pain. 


Between the twilights of his end, 

He made his fellow-felon friend: 
With swollen tongue and blinded eyes, 
Invited him to Paradise. 


Ah, let no Local him refuse! 
Comrade Jesus hath paid his dues. 
Whatever other be debarred, 
Comrade Jesus hath his red card. 


The Survival of the Fittest 


HE unfit die—the fit both live and thrive.” 
Alas, who say so?—They who do survive. 


So, when her bonfires lighted hill and plain, 
Did Bloody Mary think on Lady Jane. 


So Russia thought of Finland, while her heel 
Fell heavier on the prostrate commonweal. 


So Booth of Lincoln thought: and so the High 
Priests let Barabbas live, and Jesus die. 
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The Golf Links Lie So Near the Mill 


HE golf links lie so near the mill 
That almost every day 
The laboring children can look out 
And see the men at play. 


ARTHUR UPSON 
1877—1908 


Strange 


as that a sod for just a thrill or two 
Should ever be seduced into the round 

Of change in which its present state is found 
in this my form—forsake its quiet, true 
And fruitfullest retirement, to go through 

The heat, the strain, the languor and the wound! 
Forget soft rain to hear the stormier sound— 
Exchange for burning tears its peaceful dew! 
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Our Lady of Idleness 


HEY in the darkness gather and ask 
Her name, the mistress of their endless task. 


The Toilers 
Tinsel-makers in factory gloom, 
Miners in ethylene pits, 
Divers and druggists mixing poisonous bloom; 


Huge hunters, men of brawn, 
Half-naked creatures of the tropics, 
Furred trappers stealing forth at Labrador dawn; 


Catchers of beetles, sheep-men in bleak sheds, 
Pearl-fishers perched on Indian coasts, 
Children in stifling towers pulling threads; 


Dark bunchy women pricking intricate laces, 

Myopic jewelers’ apprentices, 

Arabs who chase the long-legged birds in sandy 
places: 


They are her invisible slaves, 
The genii of her costly wishes, 
Climbing, descending, running under waves. 


They strip earth’s dimmest cell, 
They burn and drown and stifle 
To build her inconceivable and fragile shell. 
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The Artist-Artisans 


They have painted a miracle-shawl 
Of cobwebs and whispering shadows, 
And trellised leaves that ripple on a wall. 


They have broidered a tissue of cost, 
Spun foam of the sea 
And lilied imagery of the vanishing frost. 


Her floating skirts have run 
Like iridescent marshes, 
Or like the tossed hair of a stormy sun. 


Her silver cloak has shone 
Blue as a mummy’s beads, 
Green as the ice-glints of an Arctic zone. 


. . . 


She is weary and has lain 
At last her body down. 
What, with her clothing’s beauty, they have slain! 


The Angel With the Sword 
Come, brothers, let us lift 
Her pitiful body on high, 
Her tight-shut hands that take to heaven no gift 


But ashes of costly things. 
We seven archangels will 
Bear her in silence on our flame-tipped wings. 


The Toilers 
Lo, she is thinner than fire 
On a burned mill-town’s edge, 
And smaller than a young child’s dead desire. 
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Yea, emptier than the wage 
Of a spent harlot crying for her beauty, 
And grayer than the mumbling lips of age. 


A Lost Girl 


White as a drowned one’s feet 
Twined with the wet sea-bracken, 
And naked as a Sin driven from God’s littlest street. 


THOMAS CURTIS CLARK 
1877— 
Ces is a poet of lofty purpose. He is one of the 
editors of The Christian Century. 


Lincoln 


ISE with the wisdom of ages, 
Shrewd as a man of trade, 
Grim as the prophets and sages, 
Keen as a damask blade; 


Firm as a granite-ribbed mountain, 
Tender as woman’s song, 

Gay as a scintillant fountain— 
Yet was he oaken-strong. 


Here, the wonder of eons: 
Born unto pain and strife; 
Dead, ’mid a thousand pzans, 
Deathless, he enters life. 
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CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 
by Same 

HARLES Hanson Towne has been a popular editor of 

popular magazines, notably The Smart Set and 
McClure’s; and he is now the editor of Harper’s Bazaar, 
and is the author of several volumes of verse. Among them 
is 4 Quiet Singer and Other Poems; Manhattan, A Poem; 
Youth and Beyond the Stars. His poetry is distinguished 
for finding beauty in the common and human, on both city 
streets and country roads. 


Of One Self-Slain 


HEN he went blundering back to God, 
His songs half written, his work half done, 
Who knows what paths his bruised feet trod, 
What hills of peace or pain he won? 


I hope God smiled, and took his hand, 

And said, “Poor truant, passionate fool! 
Life’s book is hard to understand— 

Why couldst thou not remain at school?” 


Baboon 


T eight o’clock in the evening, 
And at two in the afternoon, 
The monster curtains open, 
The fiddles creak and croon, 
And then I bow to the people, 
A lumbering baboon. 
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I wonder why I do it? 
Why do the humans stare 
From even rows of shadow 
Behind the footlights’ glare? 
Why do I go through my weary tricks 
On a table and a chair? 


They laugh and clap and giggle, 
They never seem to tire, 

For I am quite amusing 
As I dance upon a wire, 

Or leap, at my master’s signal, 
Through golden hoops of fire. 


I cannot smile, like the people, 
I cannot speak at all; 

I pirouette insanely 
In the foolish carnival; 

Yet could I laugh, O I would laugh 
When the velvet curtains fall! 


For I wonder why those people 
Sit in such even rows, 

And smile at my useless knowledge, 
Laugh at my mincing toes, 

And dream that they have wisdom!— 
How little a human knows! 


And why do they always gather 
In houses bright and hot, 

When they might be out in the open 
In a place I’ve never forgot? 

Why do they hive in a shell like this, 
And bid me share their lot? 
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And why is my life a schedule, 
Run by rote and rule? 

I was not meant for theatres, 
I was not made for school: 

I was not meant to caper here, 
A thing of ridicule! 


I was not meant to be the slave 
Of a man in a shiny suit, 

To bring the golden dollars in, 
To stand up and salute: 

The good God put me in the world 
‘To be a happy brute! 


But at eight o’clock each evening, 
And at two in the afternoon, 

The monster curtains open, 
The fiddles creak and croon; 

And I bow to the senseless people— 
A sensible baboon! 


VIRGINIA TAYLOR McCORMICK 


Flower of Quince 


HREE quince trees dance, a windy row— 
Pierrot, Pierrette and Harlequin; 

But under the veils of scented snow 

I see Puck’s jagged grin. 


Three quince trees,—pollened and honey-sweet; 
But under the bloom and leaves, 

I see nailed hands and bleeding feet, 

Jesus and two thieves. 
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i Bae author (now the wife of the poet Clinton Scollard) 
rose into a literary reputation, in 1904, after the pub- 
lication of her pioneer volume, The Younger American 
Poets, a fine monograph of criticism and interpretation. 
She has since become known as a poet, having published 
two small volumes of her delicately molded poems—The 
Lifted Cup and The Door of Dreams. As an anthologist, 
her collections—The Little Book of Modern Verse, The 
Second Book of Modern Verse, The Little Book of Modern 
Poets, and The Little Book of British Verse—have become 
classics. The Third Book of Modern Verse is now (1926) 
about to be published. 

Jessie Rittenhouse was one of the active founders of The 
Poetry Society of America, and was—for many years—its 
dynamic secretary, gathering into it nearly all the signifi- 
cant poets of the country, making them a band of friends. 
In these activities, as well as in her lecture work, she has 
been an immense force in the onward march of poetry. 


The Hour 


OU loved me for an hour 
Of all your careless days; 
And then you went forgetting 
Down your own ways. 


How could you know that Time would work 
A magic deed for me, 
And fix that single hour 


For my eternity! 
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Debt 


Y debt to you, Belovéd, 
Is one I cannot pay 
In any coin of any realm 
On any reckoning day; 


For where is he shall figure 
The debt, when all is said, 
To one who makes you dream again 


When all the dreams are dead? 


Or where is the appraiser 
Who shall the claim compute 
Of one who makes you sing again 
When all the songs were mute? 


The Ghostly Galley 


HEN comes the ghostly galley 
Whose rowers dip the oar 
Without a sound to startle us, 
Unheeding on the shore— 


If they should beckon you aboard 
Before they beckon me, 

How could I bear the waiting time 
Till I should put to sea! 
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WILLIAM STANLEY BRAITHWAITE 
1878— 
H* repute as an anthologist—as the editor or compiler 
for many years of the Anthology of Magazine Verse 
and Year Book of American Poetry—has overshadowed 
the achievements of William Stanley Braithwaite as a poet. 
He is a native and resident of Boston. He is rendering a 
great service to the cause of poetry. 


Sandy Star 


O more from out the sunset, 
No more across the foam, 
No more across the windy hills 
Will Sandy Star come home. 


He went away to search it 
With a curse upon his tongue: 
And in his hand the staff of life, 
Made music as it swung. 


I wonder if he found it, 
And knows the mystery now— 
Our Sandy Star who went away, 
With the secret on his brow. 
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1878— 

5 pai ASPENWALL BRADLEY holds his title as a poet 

chiefly by virtue of two volumes, Old Christmas and 
Other Kentucky Tales in Verse (1917) and Singing Carr 
and Other Song-Ballets of the Cumberlands (1918). He 
gathered the material for them while convalescing in the 
heart of the feud region of the Kentucky mountains. 
Preachers and “killers,” sheriffs and moonshiners, drunken 
fiddiers and saints in linsey-woolsey, he knew them all; 
saw the moonshiners at work, heard the old folks crooning 
ballads to the sound of the dulcimer; listened to tales of 
witchcraft and love spells, of bloody feuds and ambuscades 
~—zHd wove them into verse. 


Will Warner 


BALLAD FOR A CUMBERLAND BROADSIDE 


HOT in the back, in the courthouse square, 
x J By a dog of a Darrell skulking there, 
Will Warner staggered and clutched the air. 


Clutched the air, and the world went black 
For an age, it seemed, then the light came back, 
And, as in a dream, he sought the shack. 


Shot in the back, so the spine came through 
With the spurting blood, as each foot he drew, 
Will Warner was near to his death, he knew. 
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Near to his death, and his heart grew gray. 
Each of his brothers had passed this way. 
He had paid their score. Who now would pay? 


Jeff, as he drank at a creekside spring, 
Ned, at the plough, had felt the sting, 
Cal, as he rode to his infaring. 


But a death for a death the dogs had paid. 
Three Darrells low in their graves were laid. 
Must the fourth go ever unafraid? 


Still as he pondered the unpaid score, 
He saw his mother who stood in the door, 
As she had stood there thrice before. 


Somber and silent, no word she said, 
But drew the covers down on the bed 
That had held the living and held the dead. 


No word she said, but on cat’s feet crept 
Through the firelit room where her watch she kept 
O’er her baby, her least one, who woke and slept. 


Woke, then slept but to wake again. 
Slept with the weakness, woke with the pain, 
And a bee that buzzed and boomed in his brain. 


And only once from his lips came a cry. 
“Aw, Will, quit that! If ye’ve got to die, 
Die like a Warner!” with flashing eye. 


Flung his mother. Ere night she had laid him straight, 
And all on her shoulders had borne his weight 
Up the steep hillside, to the gravehouse gate. 
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She bore him up and she dug him deep, 
And left him alone in the earth to sleep, 
Then stumbled back to the shack—to weep. 


Fult Faithorne 


HEN Faithorne heard that his friend was dead, 
He made no sound, no word he said, 
But he clenched his fists, till the blood ran red. 


Then he flung the saddle across his mare, 
Rode down the creek to the village where 
The Ernes and the Elys had their lair. 


He saw, when he came to the village street, 
A. child that played in the dust and heat, 
And he swung her up behind his seat. 


“They can send me to hell, but they’ll send her too!” 
He dropped his rein, both his guns he drew, 
And he held them cocked, as he rode straight through 


The straggling street, in the locusts’ shade, 
Where the court-day crowd a passage made. 
And the women fled to their homes, afraid. 


They fled to their homes and they drew inside 
The children who clung to their skirts and cried, 
To see Madge Erne with Fult Faithorne ride. 


He rode till he came to the fork road turn, 
But he saw no Ely and saw no Erne. 
Then his right side felt a steel ball burn. 
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He wheeled and he saw them, heard Frank Erne cry: 
“My God! don’t shoot, or the child will die!” 
Saw him knock Cal Ely’s muzzle high. 


They broke and ran, but it was too late. 
Fult shot down two at the Elys’ gate. 
Then he rode back home. He had cleaned the slate. 


KARLE WILSON BAKER 
1878— 


Morning Song 


HERE’S a mellower light just over the hill, 
And somewhere a yellower daffodil, 
And honey, somewhere, that’s sweeter still. 


And some were meant to stay like a stone, 
Knowing the things they have always known, 
Sinking down deeper into their own. 


But some must follow the wind and me, 


Who like to be starting and like to be free, 
Never so glad as we're going to be! 
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1878— 

TRENGTH, that borders on brutality and yet carries a 

tang of sweetness, is a dominant characteristic of this 
Chicago laureate. He already has to his credit four vol- 
umes of verse that have proveked national controversy— 
Chicago Poems, Corn Huskers, Smoke and Steel and 
Slabs of the Sunburnt West (1922). Certainly Sandburg 
manages “to make language live, to make words on the 
printed page sing, dance, bleed, rage and suffer with the 
aroused reader.” Here certainly is a poet who looms large 
on the horizon. Although he is considered to be in the 
Whitman tradition, he is more vital and immediate than 
Whitman. My judgment of the Chicago poet is contrary, 
however, to that of John Burroughs. Burroughs, one of 
the first champions of Whitman, decries “Sandburg and 
others who claim to get their charter from Whitman” as 
being “beneath Whitman’s contempt.” Bruce Weirick of the 
University of Illinois, in his study, From Whitman to 
Sandburg, describes Sandburg as “a clay-foot Titan... . 
A humanitarian revolutionist, who can do etchings in color 
and has made himself the poetical historian of the Middle 
West—its spirit, its strength, its revolutionary gusto and 
range.” His nature, as revealed in his work, has beauty 
too, “the beauty of tooth and claw, of a field of daisies 
inhabited by wolves.” 
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Fog 


HE fog comes 

on little cat feet, 
It sits looking 
over harbor and city 
on silent haunches 
and then moves on. 


Chicago 
OG Butcher for the World, 
Tool Maker, Stacker of Wheat, 
Player with Railroads and the Nation’s Freight 
Handler; 


Stormy, husky, brawling, 
City of the Big Shoulders: 


They tell me you are wicked and I believe them, for I 
‘have seen your painted women under the gas lamps 
luring the farm boys. 

And they tell me you are crooked and I answer: Yes, 
it is true I have seen the gunman kill and go free 
to kill again. 

And they tell me you are brutal and my reply is: On 
the faces of women and children I have seen the 
marks of wanton hunger. 

And having answered so I turn once more to those who 
sneer at this my city, and I give them back the 
sneer and say to them: 

Come and show me another city with lifted head sing- 
ing so proud to be alive and coarse and strong and 
cunning. 

Flinging magnetic curses amid the toil of piling job on 
job, here is a tall bold slugger set vivid against 
the little soft cities; 
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Fierce as a dog with tongue lapping for action, cunning 
as a savage pitted against the wilderness, 

Barcheaded, 

Shoveling, 

Wrecking, 

Planning, 

Building, breaking, rebuilding, 

Under the smoke, dust all over his mouth, laughing 
-< with white teeth, 

Under the terrible burden of destiny laughing as a 
young man laughs, 

Laughing even as an ignorant fighter laughs who has 
never lost a battle, 

Bragging and laughing that under his wrist is the pulse 
and under his ribs the heart of the people, 

Laughing! 

Laughing the stormy, husky, brawling laughter of 
Youth, half-naked, sweating, proud to be Hog 
Butcher, Tool Maker, Stacker of Wheat, Player 
with Railroads and Freight Handler to the Nation. 


Cool Tombs 


HEN Abraham Lincoln was shoveled into the 
tombs he forgot the copperheads and the 
assassin ... in the dust, in the cool tombs. 


And Ulysses Grant lost all thought of con men and 
Wail Street, cash and collateral turned ashes... in 
the dust, in the cool tombs. 


Pocahontas’ body, lovely as a poplar, sweet as a red 
haw in November or a paw-paw in May, did she won- 
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der, does she remember? . . . in the dust, in the cool 
tombs? 


Take any streetful of people buying clothes and gro- 
ceries, cheering a hero or throwing confetti and blowing 
tin horns . . . tell me if the lovers are losers .. . tell 
me if any get more than the lovers ... in the dust 

. . in the cool tombs. 


Fire-Logs 


ANCY HANKS dreams by the fire— 
Dreams, and the logs sputter, 

And the yellow tongues climb. 

Red lines lick their way in flickers. 


Oh, sputter, logs. 

Oh, dream, Nancy. 
Time now for a beautiful child. 
Time now for a tall man to come. 


Kin 
ROTHER, I am fire 


Surging under the ocean floor. 
I shall never meet you, brother— 
Not for years, anyhow; 
Maybe thousands of vears, brother. 
Then I will warm you, 
Hold you close, wrap you in circles, 
Use you and change you— 
Maybe thousands of years, brother. 
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Old Timers 


AM an ancient reluctant conscript. 


On the soup wagons of Xerxes I was a cleaner of 
pans. 


On the march of Miltiades’ phalanx I had a haft and 
head; 
t had a bristling gleaming spear-handle. 


Red-headed Cesar picked me for a teamster. 
He said, “Go to work, you Tuscan bastard! 
Rome calls for a man who can drive horses.” 


The units of conquest led by Charles the Twelfth, 
‘The whirling whimsical Napoleonic columns: 
‘Lhey saw me one of the horseshoers. 


1 trimmed the feet of a white horse Bonaparte swept 
the night stars with. 


Lincoln said, “Get into the game; your nation takes 
you.” 

And i drove a wagon and team, and I had my arm 
shot off 


At Spottsylvania Court House. 


I am an ancient reluctant conscript. 


From “Prairie” 


PRAIRIE mother, I am one of your boys. 
I have loved the prairie as a man with a heart 
shot full of pain over love. 
Here I know I will hanker after nothing so much as 
one more sunrise, or a sky moon of fire doubled 
to a river moon of water. 
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I speak of new cities and new people. 

I tell you the past is a bucket of ashes. 

I tell you yesterday is a wind gone down, 
A sun dropped in the west. 

I tell you there is nothing in the world 
Only an ocean of tomorrows, 
A sky of tomorrows. 


Prayers of Steel 


AY me on an anvil, O God! 
Beat me and hammer me into a crowbar. 
Let me pry loose old walls; 
Let me lift and loosen old foundations. 


Lay me on an anvil, O God! 

Beat me and hammer me into a steel spike. 

Drive me into the girders that hold a skyscraper to< 
gether. 

Take red-hot rivets and fasten me into the central 
girders. 

Let me be the great nail holding a skyscraper through 
blue nights into white stars. 


Joy 


ET a joy keep you. 
Reach out your hands 
And take it when it runs by, 
As the Apache dancer 
Clutches his woman. 
I have seen them 
Live long and laugh loud, 
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Sent on singing, singing, 

Smashed to the heart 

Under the ribs 

With a terrible love. 

Joy always, 

Joy everywhere— 

Let joy kill you! 

Keep away from the little deaths. 


DON MARQUIS 
1878— 
yee Rosert Perry) Marquis achieved distinction 
as a newspaper columnist in New York City, finding 
time to write successful plays and authentic poetry. His 
books of verse are Dreams and Dust and Poems and 
Portraits (1922). 


Unrest 


FIERCE unrest seethes at the core 
Of all existing things: 
It was the eager wish to soar 
That gave the gods their wings. 


From what flat wastes of cosmic slime, 
And stung by what quick fire, 

Sunward the restless races climb!— 
Men risen out of mire. 


There throbs through all the worlds that are 
This heart-beat hot and strong; 

And shaken systems, star by star, 
Awake and glow in song. 
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But for the urge of this unrest 
These joyous spheres are mute; 

But for the rebel in his breast 
Had man remained a brute. 


When baffled lips demanded speech, 
Speech trembled into birth— 

(One day the lyric word shall reach 
From earth to laughing earth.)— 


When man’s dim eyes demanded light, 
The light he sought was born: 

His wish, a Titan, scaled the height 
And flung him back the morn! 


From deed to dream, from dream to deed, 
From daring hope to hope, 
The restless wish, the instant need, 
Still lashed him up the slope! 
* * * * * 
I sing no governed firmament, 
Cold, ordered, regular: 
I sing the stinging discontent 
That leaps from star to star! 


The Tom-(Cat 


T midnight in the alley 
A Tom-cat comes to wail, 
And he chants the hate of a million years 
As he swings his snaky tail. 


Malevolent, bony, brindled, 
Tiger and devil and bard, 
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His eyes are coals from the middle of Hell 
And his heart is black and hard. 


He twists and crouches and capers 
And bares his curved sharp claws, 

And he sings to the stars of the jungle nights 
Ere cities were, or laws. 


Beast from a world primeval, 
He and his leaping clan, 

When the blotched red moon leers over the roofs, 
Give voice to their scorn of man. 


He will lie on a rug to-morrow 
And lick his sitky fur, 

And veil the brute in his yellow eyes 
And play he’s tame, and purr. 


But at midnight in the alley 
He will crouch again and wail, 
And beat the time for his demon’s song 
With the swing of his demon’s tail. 


From “Song of a Thousand Years” 


Methuselah! 

When he hit three hundred years 

He was sort of feeble in his walk 
And grey around his ears. 

“J ain’t so spry in my j’nts,” says he, 
“And I’m kind o’ low in my mind, 

An’ my specs don’t fit no more,” says he, 
“An’ mebby I’m goin’ blind! 
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Methuselah! 

Methuselah! 
When he hit four hundred years 

He squeaked a little when he stepped; 
“An’ I’m deef,” says he, “in my ears; 

“My teeth, they ain’t much good,” says he, 
“And I never pick no fights. 

And I don’t care much for the gals,” says he, 
“And I’m always to home of nights.” 


Methuselah! 

Methuselah! 
When he hit five hundred years 

His eyes were gummed and glazed with rheum 
And the wax was hard in his ears, 

But he’d got a kind of a pride in himself 
Because he’d lived so long— 

“B’ gosh,” says he, “I am here, b’ gosh! 
I am here, an’ I’m goin’ strong!” 


Methuselah! 

Methuselah! 
How much the mind will do! 

Before he had reached six hundred years 
He’d changed his point of view! 

“T ain’t so old fer my age,” says he, 
“IT swan, I’m feelin’ spry! 

And I’m gonna get me a couple o’ wives— 
At least, I’m gonna try!” 
Methuselah! 

Methuselah! 
The Mind is more than Glands! 

The day that he reached six hundred years 
He walked upon his hands! 
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“You hush that talk of age,” says he, 
“When I am strollin’ by— 

The first five hundred years is hard, 
But after that it’s pie!” 


Methuselah! 
Methuselah! 
He never need have died, 
But a jealous husband bumped him off 
For flirting with his bride. 
“TY wisht that I’d lived for a thousand years,” 
He said as he expired, 
“Fer I was gittin’ along to the place 
Where I was much admired!” 
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After Sunset 


HAVE an understanding with the hills 
At evening, when the slanted radiance fills 

Their hollows, and the great winds let them be, 
And they are quiet and look down at me. 
Oh, then I see the patience in their eyes 
Out of the centuries that made them wise. 
They lend me hoarded memory, and I learn 
Their thoughts of granite and their whims of fern, 
And why a dream of forests must endure 
Though every tree be slain; and how the pure, 
Invisible beauty has a word so brief 
A flower can say it, or a shaken leaf, 
But few may ever snare it in a song, 
Though for the quest a life is not too long. 


When the blue hills grow tender, when they pull 
The twilight close with gesture beautiful, 
And shadows are their garments, and the air 
Deepens, and the wild veery is at prayer, 
Their arms are strong around me; and I know 
That somehow I shall follow when you go 
To the still land beyond the evening’ star, 
Where everlasting hills and valleys are, 
And silence may not hurt us any more, 
And terror shall be past, and grief and war. 
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